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O sport has ever been quite so ab- 
sorbing and thrilling to the writer 
as the hunting of gobbiers in the 

springtime, although he has hunted for 
many years all kinds of Southern game, 
from buffalo to snipe. After the skill 
that comes by aptitude and experience 
had been acquired, I much preferred to 
bring down an old, smart gobbler to the 
killing of half-a-dozen of other kinds. 
All gobblers are wild enough, to be 
sure, but some are exceedingly wily. Age 
and experience sharpen their wits to 
an abnormal degree. They begin life 
with acute senses and most surprising 
instincts, all of which are quickened and 
ripened by experience with their natural 
enemies, until they become “ past- 
masters ” in eluding pursuit and in self- 
preservation. By the character of the 
sounds that come to his ears, a wild 
gobbler knows just how far away a 
woodman is chopping, a farmer plowing, 
a dog barking or a hunter shooting. He 
promptly interprets every forest noise as 
if it were a signal according to code. He 
is warned by the flight of a bird, the 
chatter of a squirrel, the grunt of a pig, 
the footfall of a horse, cow or man; and 
the swish of a bush on the hunter’s 
clothes, the breaking of a twig or the 
crushing of leaves under his foot, the 
clearing of his throat, a sneeze or cough, 


each is enough to send him over to the 
next section of land. Having unweary- 
ing patience, he can stand stone-still by 
a stump or in a cluster of bushes, while 
he makes observations to his entire satis- 
faction. When the time comes for ac- 
tion, he never hesitates between two 
alternatives, but with electrical quickness 
pursues his plan that seems to have been 
carefully thought out in advance. With 
legs or wings he annihilates distance sur- 
prisingly. Sometimes he goes to cover; 
and so deftly do his feathers shade into 
his surroundings that no quail can sur- 
pass him in the rare art of invisibility. 
With his keen senses, unfailing instincts, 
and everlasting alertness, he becomes a 
prize well worth winning. But, with all 
his smartness, sooner or later he falls 
before the knowing and persistent hunt- 
er; and, as I have often said, this gen- 
erally comes to pass in a commonplace 
sort of way, and not according to some 
finely conceived and skillfully wrought 
out plan. In the case of “Old Wily,” 
however, the plan was worked out ex- 
actly, although the conditions that led to 
it were purely accidental, as will be seen. 
*K * K aK 

For several years my home was in 
Rockdale, Texas, which at the time was 
a new and bustling railroad town, in the 
vicinity of which I had much of the 
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best sport with deer, turkey and smaller 
game that it has ever been my good 
fortune to enjoy. My pastorate was nei- 
ther large nor exacting; and, being un- 
der 30 years of age, I had all the zeal 
and zest of vigorous manhood. Even at 
my present sobering period of life, it is 
not unpleasant to remember that in those 
early days I had more reputation as a 
hunter than a preacher. 

Early one spring, on happening to 
meet an old man, who lived four miles 
in the country, something like the follow- 
ing was said by him to me: “ Parson, 
they tell me that you are a deadener on 
deer and turkey what nobody can kill. 
Now, thar’s an old gobbler about my 
place too sharp for me, and yit I’m some 
hunter myself. I’ve tried to kill him fer 
the past two springs, and now he’s come 
back again and fetched four hens with 
him. I seed their tracks yisterday and 
I heered him gobble this mornin’. Come 
out and try him; and ef you kin git him 
in the next week or two, afore he struts 
himself pore, you'll git the finest gobbler 
in the country, shore! But, I tell you, 
he’s awful smart. He won't go to a 
hen turkey, but waits for her to come to 
him. I call him ‘Old Wily,’ because he’s 
so sharp.” 

The story of ‘ Old Wily ’ interested me 
beyond anything that Scott or Dickens 
had ever written; and I determined to 
haye that particular gobbler if it took 
all the spring to do so, and I had to 
forego jaunts into favorite and far bet- 
ter hunting grounds. I promised the old 
man to make him a present of Old Wily 

A few days after this interview | 
drove up to Mr. Saunders’ double log 
cabin with, stove chimneys, situated on 
a Small hill that overlooked a fine spring, 
a garden and an orchard of plum and 
peach trees, then in full bloom. Here 
he had lived for more than 20 years, 
cultivating a small farm, raising a few 
cattle and hogs, and spending his days 
in comparative ease. His wife, nearing 
60 years of age, yet vigorous and strong, 
looked after domestic duties with as- 
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siduous care. The seven children of 
these old people had all married and 
lived in homes of their own in various 
places. 

After a hearty supper, Mr. Saunders 
gave me much information, calculated 
to aid in securing the old gobbler. His 
house was in what was called the Sand 
Hills—a section consisting of high ridges, 
wide hollows and small plateaus. The 
soil was deep and sandy, the timber be- 
ing oak, black-jack and hickory in the 
main. In the heads of the hollows, mak- 
ing out from the hills, were many seep- 
age springs, about which usually grew 
clusters of tall pin-oaks. Along the 
many spring branches grew water elms, 
red-bud, dogwood and wild plum trees 
and saplings. Bull nettles, summer 
grape vines, beggars’ lice, scrub oak. 
bear-grass and patches of sedge-grass 
chiefly constituted the smaller vegeta- 
tion. For the most part the country 
was open, affording far-reaching views, 
particularly on the tops and sides of the 
hills. Mr. Saunders informed me that 
Old Wily’s chief habitat was about the 
heads of Myrtle Branch, east and south- 
east of his house, and that he often 
roosted not over half a mile away. 

The next morning, after bracing up 
with a cup of hot, strong coffee, I stalked 
forth, while it was yet dark, taking an 
old road that led across Myrtle Branch. 
The chickens were crowing, and some 
pigs in a pen were squealing for their 
breakfast, as I walked out into the crisp 
but not frosty morning air. Just out 
from the house I heard two horned owls, 
far apart, too-hooing to each other; and 
straight ahead, above the trees, I could 
see the brightening glow of the coming ° 
dawn. A cottontail rabbit rustled in the 
leaves to my left, suddenly changed its 
course and ran across the road behind 


me—causing me to recall the negro 


omen that if a rabbit runs behind you 
good luck is surely in store for you. 
Following instructions, I travelled the 
road until I crossed Myrtle Branch; then 
turned to the right and went straight to 
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the top of the high ridge that divided 
the waters of the branch from those 
that flowed in the opposite direction. 
By the time I had reached the point 
desired, it had grown light enough for 
turkeys to gobble. The crowing of 
chickens, the barking of dogs, the bleat- 
ing of calves and the cawing of crows 
were heard far away in different direc- 
tions. The morning passenger train 
went rumbling by, nearly a mile distant. 
The birds, now fully awake, delighted 
my ears with a charming chorus of a hun- 
dred sweet voices. Not far away, on an 
old dead tree, a love-lorn dove was be- 
ginning to coo the springtime feeling of 
its mating heart. I was suddenly startled 
by the whirr of wings as a blue darter 
hawk swooped upon a bevy of quail, 
whose early whistling I had heard a few 
moments before—one of them being so 
badly frightened that with timorous 
squeak it dropped into a bed of leaves 
so near to me that I could almost put 
my hand upon it, as I sat upon a large 
half rotten log. A few moments later 
the call whistle was sounded, and, with 
tail outspread and tinkling notes, it ran 
to join its assembling companions. 

It was high time for gobblers to be 
sounding their challenges and I eagerly 
listened. When listening for a gobbler, 
a hunter is a picture of alertness. Per- 
haps at no time does one ever try so hard 
to hear as when straining to catch the 
rippling notes of a gobbler’s call. Every 
sense is aroused to highest degree, and 
every nerve is strung to tightest tension. 
Yet the hunter is careful to breathe 
noiselessly, often holding his breath for 
moments at a time. Usually his chin 
is tilted upward and his head listed to 
one side, as he instinctively turns his 
best ear in the direction from which he 
most expects the thrilling gobble to come. 

After listening for a long time, I was 
startled to hear a gobble about a quarter 
of a mile east of me. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation I started in a long 
trot in his direction, wishing to get close 
to him before he should fly down from 
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his roost. Reaching the top of a long 
hill, I stopped to listen, when he gobbled 
again, and thus gave me his exact lo- 
cation—not 40 rods away. Standing on 
the top of the hill, I overlooked a cove 
in which the early morning mists were 
gathering, and between which and me 
the gobbler was roosting on a hillside. 
For years I had been in the habit of 
calling gobblers directly from their 
roosts, not waiting for them to fly down 
before beginning to call; because ex- 
perience had taught me that they very 
often seem to decide upon what direction 
they will travel before they fly down, 
and no kind of calling will change them. 
I had also learned, that, when hunting in 
the hills, I should do my calling to a 
gobbler on his roost from open ground 
above him, because turkeys naturally pre- 
fer the open places early of mornings, 
and almost invariably get out on the hills 
and ridges without much delay. Ad- 
vantage of all natural conditions should 
be taken when dealing with so sly and 
shy a bird as the wild gobbler. This 
morning I played the old game. 
Finding a place to suit me within 
about 100 yards of the gobbler, I slipped 
into the forks of a fallen tree—taking 
pains to have my rifle ready at hand. 
Continuous strutting around assured me 
that, as yet, the turkey was not suspi- 
cious of danger. With a green leaf I 
gave a cluck or two, and followed with 
a few short, quick yelps, after the man- 
ner of hens when they have just flown 
down from roost. Instantly the gobbler 
responded, gobbling twice in quick suc- 
cession. I knew that I could do no more 
except to get my rifle ready and wait 
for developments. Just here is always 
an anxious time; for the hunter knows 
that the climax is close at hand. He may 
feel very confident, as I did, and yet he 
knows that one of several things may 
happen. Some other hunter may be 
after the same gobbler, or the wily bird 
may know where some hens are waiting 
for him, and may go straight to them on 
leaving his roost, or he may quietly 
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slip away to the top of a hill and gobble 
for the yelping hen to come to him 
(something he is likely to do if he is old 
and sly and has some hens already at- 
tached to him), or he may fly down right 
into the rifle sights. If not suspicious 
and not extraordinarily sharp, this last 
is what he is most likely to do. 

Observing that the gobbler had ceased 
strutting, I knew that he was about to 
fly down or had become alarmed. Soon 
I heard the swish of his big wings, 
followed by the chatter of a squirrel, and 
eagerly did I watch the open for a 
glimpse of his coming. A moment later 
I saw his dark body, borne on greyish 
wings, sailing towards me, and I drew 
my rifle to my face. As he neared the 
ground, he let down his long legs, 
gave his wings an upward tilt, to strike 
the air and stop his momentum, and 
then with a few slow flaps dropped down 
about 35 yards from me. For just a 
moment he half squatted and looked 
back towards his roost. Then, straight- 
ening up to his full height, he stretched 
out his white barred wings and gave 
a few noiseless flaps. His long, grace- 
ful neck was stretched high and his white 
head showed plainly against the dark 
ground beyond. He stopped where the 
light was strongest, and, although the 
sun was not yet up, the bright glare of 
the western horizon tinged his breast 
with bronze and touched to richer color 
the russet of his tail and back. 

He stood with his left side to me and 
I put the silver bead just back of where 
his wing joined his body—holding stead- 
ily until the hair trigger was touched 
and the mad crash of the faithful old 
rifle was heard. The black powder smoke 
hung low, but before it obscured my 
view I caught the glimpse of a wing 
thrown out and a wisp of feathers in the 
air. Beyond a few weak twitches of his 
pinkish legs and a gasp or two from his 
bloody mouth, there was no movement 
after I reached him. His long beard and 
spurs bespoke his age, his glossy feathers 
showed his fat condition, and the tips 
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of his wings, little worn by strutting, 
made it plain that he was not yet injured 
by caperings with the opposite sex. 
Splendid bird he was; but he was not 
“Old Wily,” as Mr. Saunders soon con- 
vinced me after reaching his house. 

* x * * 

My diary shows that I was out after 
“Old Wily” four times before I ever got 
a glimpse of him. One Monday morn- 
ing, happening to awake long before 
day and noticing that all the indications 
were propitious, I fed my horse, ate 
breakfast myself, and then got out into 
Mr. Saunders’ neighborhood by gobbling 
time. The morning was ideal, but no 
gobble did I hear. “Old Wily” seldom 
gobbled, and never at all until after he 
left his roost. For some reason I did 
not care to stir about; but, until after 
sun-up, remained seated by a big oak, on 
a hillside, from which point I had clear 
views in three directions. Every now 
and then I would yelp, but got no re- 
sponse. Still, I waited and mused and 
admired Nature. 

At my feet, in the rich mould of cen- 
turies, a bed of violets grew, and in 
almost every clear spot ground daisies 
covered the earth. The faint odor of 
wild plum blossoms was borne to me in 
the heavy morning air, and down in a 
hollow, not far away, I saw the soft 
white of these delicate and beautiful 
blooms. And just beyond, where the sun 
streaked through an opening among tall 
saplings, three red-bud bushes, covered 
with their carmine flowers, looked gay 
and gaudy in the garish sunbeams. The 
grape vines were just beginning to un- 
fold their pinkish leaves, and all the oaks 
were thickly laden with feathery, yellow 
tassels—foretokens of abounding acorns 
in the fall. About seventy-five yards 
from me grew a large water elm, now 
seeding out before the coming of its 
leaves, in which some fox squirrels were 
busy with their breakfast. They would 
climb far out on the limber twigs and re- 
main swinging back and forth while they 
ate the elm seeds. A hawk sailed past 
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and every squirrel, with noisy chatter, 
dashed for the body of the tree, where 
they all remained for a long time, mouth- 
ing their protests and waving their tails 
indignantly at such interruption of their 
morning repast. 

Finally, becoming uncomfortable from 
remaining in a cramped position so long, 
I got up and ambled across a swale and 
on up to the top of the next hill, where 
again I tried to wake up a gobbler by 
yelping. I thought that I heard the 
strut of a far-away turkey, and my hopes 
revived. When a hunter is trying to 
hear a gobbler strut, his imagination 
often plays him tricks; and sometimes 
he gets so that he can hear every one 
every time he listens. I just could not 
tell whether my imagination was beguil- 
ing me or not, until finally I did hear 
beyond all question the final roll of the 
drum-like sound. But in what direction 
was he? I never could locate a turkey 
by the strut. Yelping utterly failed to 
provoke a gobble, by which to locate 
him, and so I decided to remain where 
I was and make observations. After 
a vigil of twenty minutes, I knew the 
gobbler was getting nearer, because the 
sound of his strutting was stronger, and, 
glancing behind, I saw “Old Wily” and 
his four hens slowly passing the very 
place where I had previously waited so 
long. Had I remained there, they would 
have passed within twenty steps of me. 
The hens were feeding, but “Old Wily” 
was in a constant roll of spread-out tail 
and wings, keeping well behind. They 
were perhaps something over 100 yards 
distant, and if I had not been so very 
anxious to get the old gobbler, I am sure 
that I would have fired at him; but in 
those muzzle-loader days we preferred 
to be nearer when wishing to make a 
sure shot at a turkey. 

Two plans were hurriedly considered : 
One, to get around ahead of the turkeys 
and wait for them in some likely place, 
—expecting to draw them near, if dis- 
posed to pass too far to one side; the 
other, to wait until they had gone over 
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the hill out of sight, and then slip up 
behind them. Despite the hazard of 
beating a turkey’s keen sight, the latter 
plan was adopted. So I waited until 
sure that they could not see me, and 
then moved quickly but cautiously to the 
top of the hill, beyond which they had 
disappeared. Getting down on all fours, 
I moved across the top until I could be- 
gin to see over. The “ Chick!” that al- 
ways precedes the boom of the strut, in- 
formed me that I was quite near “ Old 
Wily ” at last. Making my way to a 
cluster of grape vines, I took off my hat 
and raised up slowly on my knees and 
cautiously peeped over. After watching 
a few moments, I saw the gobbler’s 
feathers rise above a bunch of low scrub 
oaks, as he started on a strut; then up 
came his head and long neck for a good 
look around. Although not over thirty 
steps distant, I would not take the risk 
of sending a bullet at his head, notwith- 
standing I had often done the trick of 
clipping off a gobbler’s head many a 
time at greater distances. There was 
too much at stake now for any risk. The 
bushes in the hillside were low but rather 
thickly set, and, although I looked care- 
fully to see the hens, not one did I dis- 
cover. Seeing an open spot in front 
of the gobbler, I got my rifle ready and 
waited for him to cross it. Just as he 
came fully into view, I whistled to stop 
him and commenced to draw a bead, 
but before I could do so a hen within 
ten steps of me gave a loud “ Put!” and 
Old Wily dodged instantly back into the 
bushes out of sight. And my chance 
was lost! Deeply disappointed but not 
discouraged, I went to Mr. Saunders’ 
house, where I remained nearly all day. 

Late in the afternoon found me on the 
head of Myrtle Branch, looking for the 
turkeys. I slipped along cautiously, yelp- 
ing a little every now and then and of- 
ten remaining in one place for several 
minutes to watch. Just before sundown 
a hen yelped close by, which sent me to 
cover quickly. Then I heard a gobbler 
strut. I yelped; the hen answered and 
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soon walked into view. She was quite 
close but I would not shoot, because I 
did not want her, feeling sure that the 
gobbler was near and would soon show 
up. The hen passed on down a hollow 
out of sight, but no gobbler appeared. 
I remained where I was until dusk, hop- 
ing to hear the turkeys fly up to roost, 
but did net. But something good was 
in store for me, when least I expected 
it. As I was making my way through 
the rapidly gathering darkness to the 
house, I accidentally scared the hens 
from their roosts. They flew towards 
the head of the branch, and, as I listened 
to hear them light in the trees, I heard 
a gobbler burst out from a neighboring 
tree, and with heavy flapping make off 
down the branch. He flew about a quar- 
ter of a mile before stopping, but I heard 
him distinctly when he struck in a tree. 
Instantly I had my plan to get him the 
next morning and spoke out: “Now, I'll 
get Old Wily certain!” By this time I 
had become thoroughly familiar with the 
country, which enabled me to make my 
plan in all confidence. That night I told 
Mr. Saunders what I expected to do the 
next morning; but he only twitted me in 
a good-natured way about having met my 
match at last. 

On the east side of Myrtle Branch and 
parallel to it was a high, open ridge fully 
half a mile long. The hens had flown 
towards the upper and the gobbler 
towards the lower end of this ridge, so 
that they were nearly half a mile apart. 


Of course they would seek to get together” 


again early in the morning, and I felt cer- 
tain that they would be most likely to 
travel along that ridge in doing so. My 
hunter sense told me that, as the gobbler 
had been frightened in the evening, he 
would hardly gobble in the early morning 
to draw the hens to him, but would get 
out on that ridge and drift in the direc- 
tion the hens had flown—especially as the 
principal turkey range was about the sev- 
eral heads of Myrtle Branch, where the 
hens then were. I reasoned, if I could 
get between the hens and the gobbler and 
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somewhere near him before he should fly 
down, secreting myself on the ridge men- 
tioned, that I would be most likely to get 
a shot at Old Wily, the much-desired 
gobbler. 

The next morning, with high hope, 
bounding pulse and resilient step, I went 
through the dark woods to the very place 
that I had picked out as the one offering 
the best promise of success. After a 
thorough mental survey of the country, | 
judged myself to be anywhere from 100 
to 200 yards from the gobbler. I stopped 
on a long, sloping hillside, about the foot 
of which I thought “Old Wiley” had 
stopped in his flight. As the dawn drew 
on and the birds began to sing, my hid- 
ing place was selected by a large oak 
growing on a small knoll, about which 
thick scrub bushes grew, just high 
enough to hide me, and low enough for 
me to peep over them, while I sat with 
my back to the tree. Out in front the 
view was clear for a hundred yards, inter- 
fered with but slightly by large scatter- 
ing trees. Fixing myself comfortably, 
while it was not yet gobbling time, I be- 
gan my eager vigil. 

I had no mind for flowers or birds, but 
gave myself wholly to the object of my 
hunt. Just about the time that turkeys 
usually fly down, I heard a hen yelp far 
behind me and this encouraged me much. 
My heart gladdened as I heard others 
yelping near the first one. Then I gave 
a few yelps myself. Not hearing the 
gobbler: strutting, I began-to grow un- 
easy—fearing that after all my care I had 
not come near enough to him. I did not 
expect him to gobble, but had no doubt 
that he would strut. Nothing could I 
hear from him. Suddenly my _ heart 
thumped harder as I heard him fly down; 
and so far my calculations were correct. 
A few moments later I heard him strut- 
ting. I did not yelp again, because I 
knew that he had heard my first call. 
The hens, away up the ridge, had ceased 
yelping, and so I knew that they had 
gotten together. The thunderous roll of 


the gobbler’s strut was frequent, but 
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seemed no nearer. The sun was coming 
up, shooting its shining beams across the 
end of the ridge on which I sat—turning 
the dew into diamonds, the leaves into 
emeralds and the oak tassels into golden 
crowns. I was tempted to yelp again, 
but held back, convinced that I must play 
shy. 

Although uneasy and restless because 
the gobbler seemed to get no nearer, I 
steadfastly waited, until at last he gave a 
low chuckle, somewhat like a gobble, 
when I answered with two or three yelps, 
short and low. Then all was quiet again 
—not even a strut. Soon I saw his white 
head rising above a gentle ridge in front, 
as he came running towards me. My 
rifle came up at once, gripped for the 
death struggle. When he reached the 
top of the little ridge up which he ran, 
he stopped, stood erect—his whitish head 
turned to one side, showing the light blue 
of his throat and the reddish tint of his 
grape-cluster wattles. His plushy breast, 
beautifully bronzed by the fresh sun rays, 
directly faced me. Not long did he 
stand: for the deadly bead quickly froze 
to the upper part of his breast, and, with 
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a trigger touch, the mad bullet smashed 
his heart. Before the powder smoke 
veiled the scene, I had a glimpse of two 
wings spread outward, and then I heard 
them thumping on the ground. 

Was I proud? Oh, yes; of course. 
But as I stood by him, lying on his breast, 
his curving neck prone upon the ground, 
his big wings half spread, and admired 
his great size and beautiful plumage, and 
then recalled how mitch sport he had 
given me, I would gladly have restored 
him to life if I could. Then, as many a 
time since, when success came, I felt how 
cruel is sport, after all. 

Mr. Saunders heard me shoot and was 
sitting in the door, waiting for me, when 
I arrived. He was greatly delighted. 
Taking the long beard for a souvenir, I 
made him a present of the fine old gob- 
bler. We guessed his weight at 25 or 26 
pounds. 

Afterwards, when the turkeys arrived 
in the Spring, Mr. Saunders always in- 
formed me, and I got two or three each 
season. But never again did I have the 
rare sport of a long tilt with another 
Old Wily. 


AN OUTDOOR DREAM. 


By RALPH WOODWORTH. 


Just a little cottage with the roses climbing round, 
And the morning glories hanging from the eaves, 
Daisies and the clover blossoms springing from the ground 
Midst the music of the rustling lilac leaves. 
The rippling of a brooklet, flowing lazily along, 
Close bordering a tiny garden spot, 
With every breath a blessing and life an endless song, 
And sorrow, care and worry all forgot. 


With mild-eyed cattle grazing in the meadow near at hand. 
And the quail a-calling Bob White! to her mate, 

With Dick, my faithful pointer, to come at my command, 
And Chanticleer perched on the garden gate. 

The blue smoke slowly curling from my pipe of peace serene, 
Its fragrance filtering through the falling dew; 

But one thing more is needful to complete the happy scene, 
And that—you’ve surely guessed, Sweetheart—is you! 


. 








WINTERING ON THE MACKENZIE. 
By EDWARD A. PREBLE, 


Assistant Biologist, U. S. Biological Survey. 


Mackenzie on the last day of Sep- 
tember, there were no indications 
that winter would come earlier 
than usual. Accompanied by Mac- 
Kinlay, the old Hudson’s Bay 
man, and Coney, a Slavey Indian, 
I had followed the canoe route 
from Fort Rae northward through 
the beautiful lake country to 
Great Bear Lake, and westward 
along its half-barren southern 
shore, and had descended its clear 
rapid outlet. The mountains which 
stretched to the westward—range 
after range rising higher and 
higher, farther and farther, until 
the eye could see no more—were 
as white as in mid-winter, but 
that was to be expected. We still 
had about 300 miles of up-stream 
navigation, before we could reach Fort Simpson, where I had arranged to pass 
ihe winter; but the weather seemed milder than it had been at Great Bear Lake, 
and we were assured that we had plenty of time to complete the journey. So 
we were without misgivings when we started, on October 2, to track up the 
Mackenzie. 

We had a few days of fine weather—typical Indian summer—and were mak- 
ing good progress, but it soon began to snow nearly every night. At first we had 
only slight flurries which disappeared during the day, and we reached Fort 
Wrigley, nearly half-way to our wintering place, on the roth day, still confident 
that we should have no difficulty in finishing the journey by canoe. But during 
the night of October 12 about four inches of snow fell, and this remained and 
made tracking a serious matter, as the men frequently fell on the slippery 
boulders. Two days later another snowfall added to our difficulties. Still, so 
long as the river remained clear of ice we could make fair headway, and by the 
night of the 15th we had passed the mouth of Nahanni River, only about 75 
miles below Fort Simpson. That evening, as we were preparing camp, the 
Indian pointed toward the opposite side of the broad river and said, “ Thun sla” 
(Plenty of ice). Sure enough, large cakes of snow-laden ice, formed in the 
eddies or in some cold tributary, were floating down the current—silent and 
seemingly harmless but to the experienced voyageur fraught with a sinister 
warning. That night all the eddies were frozen over and the next day there was 
much floating ice on our side, and we had to be continually on the lookout to 
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keep it from cutting through the sides 
of our frail canoe. Toward evening we 
crossed to the west bank, hoping to fare 
better, and just before camping time met 
an Indian family in their large birch- 
bark canoe. We stopped a few minutes, 
while Coney talked with the man con- 
cerning the distance to the Post and the 
probability of the ice continuing to run. 
He thought that it 
had come for good 
and was on_ his 
way to his winter 
hunting grounds, a 
few miles below. 
Still we hoped for 
a change in tem- 
perature which 
would lessen the 
quantity of drift ice 
andenable us to 
reach the Post, but 
this hope was dis- 
pelled when we 
started the next 
morning. More 
snow had fallen and 
the river was full of 
slush and drifting 
ice, which piled up 
on the points and 
shallows and had al- 
ready raised the 
water several inches. |@ 
Thecanoe was — 
quickly covered with 
an icy sheathing and 
I saw that naviga- 
tion was at an end. 
There was nothing 
to do but cache our 
effects, and, carry- 
ing our blankets and provisions, push on 
to the Post on foot. Our progress dur- 
ing the last two or three days had been 
so tedious that we had not been able to 
keep a very accurate reckoning and none 
of us had ever traveled this part of the 
river, but I thought we must be within 
two days of Fort Simpson. After a little 
discussion we decided to make a camp, 
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where MacKinlay would remain until I 
could reach the Post; then I could send 
back a dogsled, on which we could take 
the more portable and valuable articles, 
caching the remainder of the outfit until 
the conditions for winter transportation 
should be. better. The canoe could re- 


main until the breaking up of the ice 
next spring. 


After a good din- 
ner Coney and I 
made up our packs. 
On such a tramp it 
is best to be as light- 
ly laden as possible 
and at the same time 
be able to make com- 
fortable camps and 
get proper rest. Our 
cooking outfit was 
reduced to its lowest 
terms: a knife and 
fork or two, a light 
frying pan anda 
kettle for tea com- 
prised the bulk of 
our dishes. Al- 
though I thought we 
could reach the Post 
in two days, we took 
provisions for three 
—a wise precaution 
as it turned out. Our 
fare consisted of 
bannock and bacon 
(the latter boiled, so 
as to be ready for 
use by merely warm- 
ing). Our blankets, 
a canvas sheet, and a 
light axe completed 
our burdens. Thus 
laden, we _ started on our tramp. 
Our course lay along the gravelly 
beach, now covered with nearly a 
foot of snow; sometimes a sandy stretch 
afforded good traveling, but again we 
walked for miles over rounded boulders 
with a snowy covering which showed 
only the general contour of the irregular 
pavement beneath. Here we slipped and 
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floundered, our feet glancing from the 
polished stones and becoming wedged in 
the narrow, snow-filled crevices until we 
were thoroughly lamed and _ footsore. 
My companion naturally suffered less 
than I, since the last two weeks of track- 
ing had toughened his feet; while mine, 
from lack of such exercise, had become 
tender. The steeply-sloping sides of the 
valley, thickly wooded and lined with 
shrubby undergrowth, left us no choice 
but to stick to the beach. 

Our first camp was in a fine grove of 
spruces. The sky gave promise of a 
storm and in fact snow was now falling 
nightly ; so we stretched our canvas sheet 
in the form of a lean-to, and, with a 
plentiful supply of spruce boughs be- 
neath us and a fine fire in front, we had 
a very comfortable camp. My ignorance 
of the Chipewyan tongue and Coney’s of 
English forbade any attempt at sustained 
conversation, but we managed by means 
of signs and a few words of each lan- 
guage to make each other understand all 
that was really necessary. The night 
was mild; we slept well, and early next 
morning, much refreshed, again took up 
our march. Had it been necessary, we 
could have supported ourselves from the 
country. The rabbits were abundant and 
tame, and, being still partially brown, 
were easily seen ; but as long as our bread 
and bacon held out we did not care to 
kill any. Occasionally a grouse whirred 
up from the edge of the bushes or a 
mink ran beneath the overhanging bank. 
Once a fox (a very dark one) kept along 
the shore ahead of us for half a day; 
but, as if aware that he carried on his 
back a most valuable pelt, he kept well 
out of our reach. Tracks of the Canada 
lynx were often seen and the lesser foot- 
prints of weasels, mice and squirrels con- 
stantly crossed our path. Our next camp 
—a very comfortable one—was on a 
gently sloping hillside which had been 
swept some years before by a fire that 
had left a profusion of fallen trees in its 
wake. 

Our third camp was not so well sit- 
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uated as the others, but we were up with 
the first streaks of day. That morning 
we practically finished our provisions, and 
the faithful Coney, still more uncertain 
than I was concerning our distance from 
the Post, wanted to take my pack, but I 
would not permit it. After we had gone 
a few miles we saw ahead of us the high 
cut bank which indicated the mouth of 
a large tributary, and this I knew must 
be the Liard. Fort Simpson, then, lay 
between us and this point. Thus encour- 
aged, we pushed on, and soon reached 
the Post, where we were warmly wel- 
comed. 

Fort Simpson is situated on an island 
about two miles long, lying close to the 
western bank of the Mackenzie, here 
over a mile in width. Established by the 
Northwest Company about a century ago, 
its first site was a few hundred yards 
north of the present location, and at first 
it was known simply as The Forks—a 
name often given in those days to posts 
built at the junction of large rivers. At 
present it is a place of considerable im- 
portance and has been for some years 
the principal post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in the Mackenzie River Dis- 
trict. The buildings are disposed on 
three sides of a hollow square open 
toward the river, the dwelling house and 
the principal store on either side at the 
front, and the other store houses at the 
rear. Behind the square are the carpen- 
ter’s and blacksmith’s shops and a num- 
ber of small houses where live the native 
employés of the Company. Fields where 
in former days were raised large crops 
of barley, potatoes and other staples, and 
where considerable gardening is still car- 
ried on, flank the square on three sides. 
At the border of the woods to the rear, 
on a low sandy hillock, is the burying 
ground, with its tiny enclosures of pal- 
ings marking the spots where those who 
have met their deaths in this far-away 
community have been laid to rest. Among 
the inscriptions one reads the simple epi- 
taph of a Klondiker who was drowned 
in front of the Post as he was disem- 
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barking. Impatient to land, he stepped 
from his boat into what he supposed was 
shallow water, but went down out of 
sight and drowned before help could 
reach him. He was but one of many who 
met their deaths in that terrible rush 
toward the Golden Land of the Klon- 
dike. 

A few words of introduction to the 
good people among whom I was to pass 
the long winter are necessary. Mr. An- 
derson, the officer in charge of the dis- 
trict, I had met during the summer; he 
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trade half a century ago. Forbes Camp- 
bell, a young Scotchman from Inverness, 
was just beginning his apprenticeship. 
Mr. Bennett, the engineer of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s steamer Wrigley 
(formerly of England but now claiming 
Chicago as his home), and Mr. Lang- 
ford, also an Englishman, attended to the 
stationary engine, which ran a circular 
saw by day and the electric lighting plant 
after sunset. All these, with the families 
of Messrs. Christie, Camsell and Lang- 
ford, lived in the Big House. Capt. 
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was a Scotchman, well along in years, 
who had come from his native land when 
a young man and had passed the most 
of his life in the wilds of Temiskaming 
and Peace River; he was quite a reader 
and well versed in the early history of 
the North. Mr. Christie, the head ac- 
countant, I had met several years be- 
fore. Fred Camsell, in charge of the 
fur-trading, I now met for the first time. 
They were both Canadian born and de- 
scended from families famous in the fur 


Mills of the Wrigley, with his wife and 
little daughter, lived in a little house near 
the main group of buildings. Harry 
Jones, who attended to the culinary du- 
ties in the Big House, was an English- 
man, who, after spending a number of 
years on the seas and seeing many lands, 
had settled down in this far-away corner 
of the earth. These comprised the people 
connected with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The only other white people were 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucas, who lived with their 
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young son at the Church of England 
Mission, a couple of hundred yards north 
of the Post. Amid this little circle I was 
destined to pass the next seven months. 
Mr. Anderson gave me a room next to 
his own and also the use of a small room 
on the second floor, where I prepared 
my specimens. In a few days I was 
comfortably settled and feeling quite at 
home. 

A day or two after my arrival I sent 
a couple of men to our camp, where 
MacKinlay was patiently waiting ; on the 
evening of the 4th day they returned 
with the lighter and more necessary por- 
tions of our baggage; the remainder was 
safely cached until the conditions should 
be better for winter travel. 

The river was now full of drifting ice, 
but the swift current kept the cakes con- 
stantly in motion, so that they could not 
freeze together. This condition might 
prevail for weeks, until, at some point 
below, the Frost King would get the 
upper hand, and the ice, becoming 
jammed in some shallow place, would be 
instantly cemented into a solid bridge. 
November came on; the snow gradually 
increased in depth, and the weather be- 
came colder and colder. The immense 
river still open, saturated the air with 
moisture and added to the intensity of 
the cold, which at this time seemed more 
disagreeable than at any other time of 
the winter. The trees and bushes be- 
came heavily loaded with ice crystals 
nightly and each tiny twig bore a myriad 
delicate frost figures, which the slant- 
ing feeble rays of the morning sun lit 
up with the brilliancy of a thousand dia- 
monds. 

On the night of November 18 the river 
finally set fast. About 9 or 10 o'clock 
we heard a strange grinding roar coming 
from down-stream and of course went 
out to the edge of the bank to investi- 
gate. The noise was caused by the final 
jamming of the floating ice as it lodged 
against the frozen mass before it. Stead- 
ily but surely the roar approached, passed 
us, grew fainter and fainter as it travel- 
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ed up-stream, and finally died away in 
the distance. In the intense darkness we 
could not see the process, but in the 
morning found the river, which the day 
before had been running white and 
smooth, covered from bank to bank with 
a sheet of rough ice, the floes tilted and 
lodged in all conceivable positions. For 
nearly half a year its surface would be 
as safe as the solid ground. That day 
we had many visitors from the opposite 
side of the river, which they had been 
unable to cross for nearly a month. 
After the closing of the river, al- 
though the cold really steadily increased 
in intensity, it was much drier and more 
bearable. On November 7 a temperature 
of 10 degrees below zero was recorded 
and on November 15 27 below was 
reached. After the middle of Decem- 
ber it scarcely ever rose above the zero 
point, even at mid-day. Between the 
first of January and the middle of March 
the temperature rose above zero on only 
eight occasions. The coldest time was 
during the third week in January, when 
the average daily maximum was 30 de- 
grees below zero and the average daily 
minimum 45 below. During the nights 
of January 20 and 21 the mercury de- 
scended to 54 degres below zero! 
Many persons wonder how it is possi- 
ble to endure a continuous temperature 
of many degrees below zero, and what 
measures are taken to protect one from 
the cold. It is largely a matter of prop- 
erly clothing the extremities. Overcoats 
are practically unknown in the North, 
and, except that heavy underwear is de- 
sirable, one dresses much as in our 
Northern or Middle States. The feet 
of course demand special treatment, and 
the universal footwear is that of the na- 
tives—moccasins made of moose or cari- 
bou skin. Those for winter wear are 
made extra large, to permit of thick 
woolen or duffle socks. Duffle is a heavy 
woolen blanket-like fabric, loose tex- 
tured, very warm and easily dried. 
Wearing a pair or two of duffles, a pair 
of woolen socks and soft moccasins of 
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moose hide, one aeed have no fear of 
cold feet. This thick covering not only 
keeps out the cold but prevents the 
warmth of the feet from penetrating 
through, which would melt the snow and 
wet the moccasin, and probably result in 
a frozen foot. Moccasins allow the feet 
perfect freedom of motion, and this of 
course helps to keep up the circulation. 
Large loose mittens of moose skin, also 
duffle lined, are worn. These are usu- 
ally suspended from the neck by a cord, 
so that they can be shaken off when it is 
desirable and are at hand when needed. 

As the snow increased in depth, it 
was ‘necessary to use snowshoes, and [ 
had a pair made by one of the more ex- 
pert of the natives. Only the frames are 
made by the men—the lacing or filling 
in with netting always being done by the 
women. Indeed, the Indian idea of the 
creation of woman accounts for the first 
one being called into being to finish a 
pair of snowshoes, which the first man 
had begun but could not complete, “ for 
the lacing is a woman’s work.” After 
being initiated into the fundamental 
principles of their use, I had little trou- 
ble—soon learning to avoid treading 
on my own heels and to swing the seem- 
ingly unwieldy éncumbrances around 
corners and clear of bushes and stumps. 
After a few days’ practice I became fair- 
ly accomplished and continued to im- 
prove, although I never acquired the de- 
gree of proficiency which is attained by 
those who are trained from childhood in 
this pursuit. Not being obliged to over- 
exert myself, I was never troubled by 
the dreaded “mal de raquette,” but I 
will confess that at the end of my long- 
est day’s run (a good 35 miles) I was 
glad that I did not have to go any far- 
ther. The pair which I generally used 
were of the size called “tripping snow- 
shoes,” about 3 ft. long, and intended 
for use on a more or less beaten track; 
but when I contemplated a tramp 
through the unbroken forest, I donned 
a much broader pair about 4 ft. long. 
The largest ones, used in hunting the 
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moose, are about 6 ft. long and so huge 
and. unwieldy that it is difficult for the 
novice to see how they can be managed; 
yet with them the expert Indian runner 
tires out the lordly moose, long-winded 
and fleet as he is. 

I spent a part of each day—usually 
the forenoon, sometimes all day—in the 
woods in search of natural history speci- 
mens. My excursions were usually made 
along one of the hauling or trapping 
tracks, which extended from the Fort 
in various directions, some to a distance 
of many miles. My favorite walk led 
over the hills west of the Post, along a 
well-beaten track which led to the wood 
lot where old David was chopping. The 
wood was hauled by oxen, hitched singly 
to sleds—the head one being driven and 
the others following. I often met the 
cavalcade coming in with the first load, 
for Joe Hope started out for the lot long 
before daylight, usually making two 
trips, and finishing his day’s work in the 
early afternoon. From the crest of the 
valley a magnificent view was afforded 
of the broad snow-covered river, with 
the “fort” island, densely wooded with 
bright green spruces, lying close to the 
nearer bank. After leaving the river, 
the trail led over a rolling country, cross- 
ing several muskegs, impassable in sum- 
mer but now easily traversed. After a 
short chat with David, if he were at 
work, I would tramp back—always rich- 
er by specimens or notes. 

Only a few birds brave the intense 
winter cold of the Far North. The raven, 
the Canada jay or whiskey-jack, the 
three-toed woodpeckers, the Canada and 
ruffed grouse, the great horned owl and 
the red-poll linnet comprise nearly all 
those which are also summer residents. 
Besides these, I frequently saw the visit- 
ors from still farther north—the snowy 
owl, the hoary red-poll, and the willow 
ptarmigan. The latter, when in their 
freshly moulted winter plumage, have a 
very delicate rosy tinge to the feathers, 
and are thus distinguishable at close 
range on the dead-white snow, although 
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at a little distance their disguise is com- 
plete. In summer, on the treeless plains 
of the Arctic, their delicate brown hues 
harmonize with their surroundings and 
help to shield them from their enemies— 
the larger birds of prey and the Arctic 
fox. 

The varying hares or white rabbits 
(which like the ptarmigan change in 
winter from brown to white) were that 
season at the height of their abundance. 
These animals have periods of abund- 
ance and extreme scarcity, recurring in 
cycles of from 7 to 10 years. After in- 
creasing for four or five seasons as only 
rabbits can, their numbers almost sur- 
pass belief; but when at their maximum 
they are attacked by a disease which kills 
them by myriads, and in the course of 
two or three seasons reduces them to the 
verge of extinction. Then they begin 
slowly to recover and in a few years 
are as abundant as ever. They then 
form an important item in the food sup- 
ply of the country, being taken in great 
numbers by means of snares. Capt. 
Mills had a line of these and on Satur- 
days I used to accompany him on his 
rounds. We went down the river for 
a mile or two and then struck diagonally 
across to a point on the eastern bank, 
where his track started inland. The 
snares are made by constructing short 
hedges in places where the animals re- 
sort, with openings at intervals, where 
a noose of twine, attached to a tossing 
pole (balanced over a convenient limb), 
is so arranged that the animal in its 
struggle releases a slip-knot and is lifted 
high in the air—safely out of reach of 
any but feathered marauders. In the in- 
tense cold the animals are frozen solidly 
at once and are thus preserved indefinite- 
ly. On our first trip the snares had been 
set only a few days but had caught near- 
ly 30 rabbits—all that we cared to car- 
ry. We saw the tracks of a band of 
wolves, one of which had followed the 
line of snares for some distance and had 
stopped to look at some of the suspended 
rabbits, but, perhaps suspecting a trap, 
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had not attempted to secure one. We 
stopped at mid-day to make a fire and 
have some lunch. At the sight of our 
camp-fire a troop of Canada jays came to 
get their share, picking up morsels al- 
most within arm’s reach. A small flock 
of Hudsonian chickadees came also but 
were less familiar than their larger cous- 
ins. 

Christmas came in due time and was 
duly celebrated, though the fact that 
some of us were far from friends and 
families brought more sad than pleasant 
memories. But in the Far North the 
New Year is the time for gathering and 
rejoicing, and it is customary for the fur 
traders to entertain all the Indians who 
trade at the Post. Two or three days 
before the New Year they began to as- 
semble, until more than a hundred were 
congregated at the Post, camping in the 
woods near by or in the houses of the 
local natives. All who could possibly 
make the journey came with their fami- 
lies and dogs, and for a few days made 
the place seem almost a metropolis. 
When I say that many of these families 
came from a distance of 100 miles or 
more, some idea may be gained of the 
importance of the occasion in their eyes. 

On New Year’s morning we had an 
earlier breakfast than usual, in anticipa- 
tion of the festivities. The first visitors 
—the “engaged servants” of the Com- 
pany—arrived about 9, when it was just 
light enough to put out the lamps. 
Prominent among them were David 
Kirkby and Murdo MacPherson. Both 
had seen long service with the Company, 
Murdo at least having passed the half- 
century mark in its employ; each always 
referred to the other as “ that old man” 
and neither was ever known to acknowl- 
edge being the older. During the con- 
versation Mr. Anderson brought up the 
subject and asked David: “ Now, Da- 
vid, you and Murdo have been a long 
time in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and both of you must be pret- 
ty old. I should like to know which of 
you is the older.” “ Why!” said Da- 
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vid, “that old man, he is older than my 
father!” Of course there was a laugh 
at Murdo’s expense, and indeed he did 
look far older than David, though I think 
there was really little difference in their 
ages. After a little more conversation 
the engaged servants were regaled with 
cakes and a generous helping of tea, and, 
having received a present of a pound of 
tea, a pound of tobacco, and a paper of 
matches, they took their leave. Then 
came the general reception to the natives. 
There was a large body of them and 
they were entertained in a similar man- 
ner. The best hunters received the same 
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ing been invited into the Big House to 
hear the gramophone, listened for an 
hour or two to Turkey in the Straw, 
Annie Laurie, By and Bye You will For- 
get Me and dozens of other ancient and 
modern tunes. This was to them a won- 
derful performance and they appreciated 
it to the utmost. 

In the evening, as soon as supper was 
over, the stove and tables were cleared 
from the big dining-room, and the bell 
was rung for the dance. About a hun- 
dred assembled for this function—the 
closing performance in their greatest 
day of the year. A native fiddler played 














INDIAN CAMP IN SUMMER.—Near Fort Simpson. 





present as the employés, the less skilful 
hunters a smaller quantity of the same 
luxuries, and the women a small present 
also. Then all the young men and boys 
played football for a couple of hours in 
the field back of the Post. They did not 
choose sides, but whoever got the ball 
kicked it as far as he could, and then 
some other player had aturn. The snow 
was soon trampled hard, making a rather 
slippery field and causing many to fall, 
but every one seemed to enjoy the game 
immensely. About 3 o'clock the lights 
were turned on, and all the natives, hav- 


The Girl I Left Behind Me and other 
appropriate music until tired, when he 
was relieved by another performer, and 
thus various jigs and reels were executed 
until the small hours. At the close of 
some of the figures, the more expert of 
the dancers displayed considerable abil- 
ity, and especially agility, in fancy steps. 
The only untoward incident occurred to- 
ward morning, and concluded the festivi- 
ties. One of the local Indians, (called the 
Policeman from the fact that he had 
often had official dealings with that pub- 
lic officer during a former residence at a 
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frontier post) became boisterous from 
having imbibed too much spruce beer or 
Florida water and had to be forcibly 
ejected from the ballroom. During the 
day the guests consumed about 4o gal- 
lons of tea, 800 cakes, and a prodigious 
quantity of tarts, small pies and bread. 
Within a day or two, all the natives had 
left for their hunting grounds, and we 
settled back once more into our quiet 
winter routine. Nearly every Wednesday 
evening we called at the Mission and oc- 
casionally we had a musical evening at 
Capt. Mills’s, where Mr. Lucas had a 
class in singing. 

Thus the winter glided away. The sun 
(which in mid-winter had risen in the 
southeast at 9:30, and, after describing 
a low are over the treetops to the south- 
ward, set at 2:30) now rose earlier and 
earlier, so that one could almost note the 
change from day to day. The weather 
of course steadily moderated, but it was 
nearly the middle of March before the 
mercury rose above the freezing point, 
even in the middle of the day. Then the 
snow rapidly melted, and by the last 
of April (when the days were as long 
as they are at mid-summer in our North- 
ern States) there was no snow left, ex- 
cepting a few drifts in the woods. 

Though the ground was now bare, the 
great river was still ice-bound and appar- 
ently as solid as in mid-winter; but the 
long hours of sunlight and the swift-flow- 
ing flood beneath had not been without 
effect, and a close examination showed 
that the ice had become granular and be- 
trayed signs of early disintegration. 
Since the Liard has its rise beyond the 
mountains, in a region whose climate is 
tempered by the warm Chinook winds, 
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its water is warmer than that of the 
Mackenzie and consequently it bursts its 
fetters earlier. The first three weeks of 
April were so pleasant that we looked 
for an early spring, but the last ten days 
were colder, and it was not until the 29th 
that the Liard ice finally came down. 
Then it came with a rush—opening a 
broad channel clear across the Macken- 
zie and forcing the ice up on the opposite 
bank in immense piles. Unable to resist 
the great pressure, the broad expanse 
before the Post was soon rent by long 
fissures, through which the water spurted 
aloft in numberless fountains. As the 
ice continued to come from the Liard, 
great mounds were formed wherever the 
accumulated mass encountered a shoal 
place in the river. The immense sheets, 
five feet in thickness, were crushed as if 
mere cardboard, and the fragments— 
tossed hither and thither—forced beneath 
the surface or ground into powder. A 
short distance below the Fort the chan- 
nel was blocked by a huge dam and the 
water rose higher and higher, until the 
accumulation of water threatened the 
buildings nearest to the bank. On more 
than one occasion trading posts have 
been utterly destroyed in this way. But 
this time no disaster was to occur, for a 
day or two later the great river burst its 
bonds and in a few hours was flowing 
peacefully on—bearing on its smiling 
surface no evidences of the battle it had 
waged and won. 

The disruption of the ice completed 
the victory over Old Winter and in a 
few days the early flowers opened, the 
hardy shrubs pushed out their leaves, and 
the short sub-Arctic spring ruled the 
Northland. 

















A Dahabieh—the Popular House-boat of the Nile. 
Photos by T. W. INGERSOLL, St. Pau', Minn. 


Native Boats on the Nile near Cairo. 





NEGLECTED NUBIA. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SECTION OF THE UPPER NILE. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


HEN, at the fag-end of winter, 

we are sick and tired of all that 

relates to it, haunting memories 
assail us of warm, sunny days and won- 
derful nights by the banks of the Nile. 
It is not the recollection of the gaieties 
of Cairo, nor even memories of moon- 
light picnics and the giddy festivities 
of the Mena House that fill the mind 
with pleasant longing. What one re- 
calls with unmixed pleasure is the winter 
on a Nile boat—that delightful three- 
months drift on a well-found dahabieh 
with a chosen few, your cook of the best, 
and your time your own. 

The majority of people who go up the 
Nile lose half the pleasure and much of 
the beautiful climate by going no further 
than Assouan. Certain Philistines will 
be sure to have told them that Nubia is 
“infernally dull.” “All sand and no 
sport!” And Dragoman and Reis en- 
courage the belief—the one because 
catering in Nubia is more troublesome 


than in Egypt; the other because he 
would fain be spared the risk of knock- 
ing a hole in the bottom of his dahabieh. 

Besides, Philoe can be reached com- 
fortably by train, and unless you want 
to go to Dongola or cross the desert by 
the line from Koroska to the Asbara, 
what is the use of going further? 
Which may be true. But if one has 
taken the trouble to leave home in search 
of warmth and sunshine, it is just as 
well to get all one can, and stopping at 
Assouan is simply turning one’s back on 
an- ideal winter climate. There is no 
necessity for trying to rough it “at the 
front.” 

For sport, Nubia cannot compare with 
Egypt; at any rate not in February and 
March. Duck and other wild-fowl, in- 
stead of covering every sand bank, are 
not to be seen anywhere: quail have all 
departed north. Instead, one has to be 
content with shooting turtle doves, stalk- 
ing an occasional crocodile or the still 
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rarer gazelle, and lying out on moon- 
light nights in a hole in the sand, 
waiting for hares or hyenas. 

Ruined temples abound. Although 
mostly of smaller dimensions and pre- 
senting neither the historic nor the 
architectural interest of the magnificent 
remains of Thebes and Luxor, they are 
well worth visiting—the earliest of them 
dating back 4,250 years, to Userbasen 
III., one of the Kings of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. 

What strikes one most, after the noisy 
towns of middle Egypt—with a rowdy 
populace perpetually shrieking for 
Backsheesh !—is the peaceful silence of 
the Nubian Nile, which possesses an in- 
definable charm. The infinite stillness 
of the quiet shores, the strange, vivid 
coloring—purple, orange and emerald- 
green—added to the perfect climate, 
appeal to most people: but for absolute 
rest and enjoyment combined, there is 
nothing to equal a few idle weeks spent 
in slowly sailing amidst the golden soli- 
tudes, between the First and Second 
Cataracts. The air is delightfully hot, 
but with a dry heat—not the least ener- 
vating, either when walking ashore or 
lounging on deck under the awning. 
One can either sleep on deck or lie all 
night in the warm, dry sand, with the 
stars overhead: for there is no dew and 
no insects to trouble one’s repose in this 
favored land. A_ profound stillness 
reigns all round, only broken by an occa- 
sional ripple under the stern of the 
dahabieh or by the far-off cry of a 
jackal. 

The first requisite for ascending the 
cataract is a favorable wind, and, if not 
too late in the season, one can generally 
count on a good strong north wind, 
without having long to wait. Arrange- 


ments having been made to take the boat 
through, the first morning that the wind 
is fair, the Sheik of the cataract appears 
betimes, with a hundred or more black- 
skinned Nubians, all dressed in blue and 
white, who crowd the boat from stem to 
stern. The anchor is quickly weighed 
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and the dahabieh quickly enters the gate 
of the cataract. Very soon the first rapid 
is reached and every one tumbles over- 
board except the Sheik, who directs 
operations, and the crew. Long cables 
are gotten out and passed round rocks 
or tree trunks. The men on land haul, 
the crew on deck haul, 50 or 60 more 
blacks put their backs to the sides of 
the dahabieh, which, with sails filled, is 
gradually lifted, pushed and dragged, 
inch by inch, over the rapid into smooth 
water, amid incessant shouting and yell- 
ing. This performance is repeated at all 
the rapids, and finally, after several 
hours’ hard work, much excitement and 
no little danger of shipwreck, the un- 
wieldy craft surmounts the last obstruc- 
tion. Then, when clear of everything, 
the Sheik and his men receive their pay 
and are put on shore. 

Half an hour’s sail from the cataract 
and glorious Philoe suddenly bursts on 
the view, its singular beauty creating an 
impression which is never effaced. Right 
in the centre of the river lies the little 
island, barely a quarter of a mile long 
—a cluster of orange-colored temples, 
stately pylons and graceful colonnades, 
with here and there groves of tall palms, 
grouping picturesquely about the build- 
ing or waving feathery fronds over the 
water’s edge. Piled up on the sur- 
rounding shores and islands, huge rocks 
of black granite tower high overhead— 
giant sentinels that guard in majestic 
silence the ruined resting place of Him 
who sleeps in Philoe. (This reference 
being to Osiris.) There is no more 
beautiful or more fascinating spot on 
the whole river. Thebes contains the 
tombs of the Kings. Philoe is the fitting 
sepulchre of a God. To those who have 
never been there, I say, Go while there 
is yet time. For the ruthless hand of 
Civilization is upon this monument of 
the Past, and surely as the waters will 
rise at the bidding of Sir William 
Garstin (the engineer), slowly will sink 
the island with its historic burden of 
Ptolemaic temples. 
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In spite of its comparative modernity, 
as Egyptian history goes—only 3,000 
years—the Philoe group still remains 
one of the sights of the world, and its 


« 
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and churches are to Italy. Even with- 
out these, Italy would still possess end- 
less attractions: but rob Egypt of the 
records of her past, which not only be- 




















“There is no more fascinating spot on the whole river than glorious Philoe.”’ 
Copyright by UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, New York. 





preservation is necessary not from an 
artistic and Egyptological view only. 
Its existence is as much a source of 
wealth to Egypt as her ruins, palaces 


long to her but are, so to speak, the 
property of the whole world, and what 
remains to tempt the money-circulating 
tourist south of Cairo? No one dis- 
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putes that the fascination of Egypt lies 
in her mysterious ancient civilization, 
the records of which are so marvelously 
preserved in her tombs and temples. It 
is this that draws yearly increasing num- 
bers of people of all nations to her 
coasts and cities. But should one of 
her chiefest glories be sacrificed in order 
to save expenditure on a public work, 
it would be the worst kind of economy 
and a blot on the administration. And 
if Philoe should crumble away, sapped 
by the water of the new lake, England 
will have justly deserved the scorn of 
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In Nubia the villages are neither large 
nor numerous; but they generally occur 
at sufficiently easy distances to enable 
one to be reached before dark. There 
is much trading to be done at the larger 
ones, and on the arrival of a dahabieh 
the natives flock down to the landing 
place, bringing a variety of wares to 
dispose of, such as knives, gourds, bas- 
kets of ornamental work, silver bangles 
and rings, not to mention the usual tur- 
keys, chickens and sheep. The mutton, 
by the way, is far better than the mutton 
of Lower Egypt, but the poultry is gen- 











Ancient and Modern Method of Irrigating. 
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Typical Group of Bisharins. 





posterity and the maledictions of the 
intelligent world. 

It is difficult to tear one’s self away 
from a place so full of interest and sug- 
gestive beauty: but in February the 
Nile waits for no man, and the daily 
perceptible fall of the river makes a 
long stay unadvisable. So the dahabieh 
is reluctantly unfastened and the crew 
swarm up the long yard; the immense 
lateen sail is once more shaken out and 
in a few moments Pharaoh’s Bed and 
the Temple of Isis have disappeared 
from view. 


erally inferior. The dress of the Nubi- 
ans is much alike for both sexes. Thick 
brown blankets are worn over a long 
white or blue skirt: the hotter the 
weather, the greater number of blankets 
to keep out the burning rays of the sun. 
But it seems there is a Rational Dress 
Association here as elsewhere, as many 
of the younger women wear nothing but 
a fringe of boot-laces ornamented with 
cowrie shells—an artistically made gar- 
ment, well known to tourists under the 
quaint designation of Madam Nubia. 
On leaving Dabod, the journey is con- 
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tinued through some of the prettiest 
scenery on the river. Then Kardash, 
with its well situated temple, is passed; 
and finally, towards sunset, just as the 
wind is dying down, you arrive at the 
picturesque village of Tafah. Behind 
the town rises a low, bare hill, turning 
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Kalabsheh comes into view—a great, 
straggling village with extensive ruins 
and a noisy populace. The large temple 
presents an extraordinary appearance— 
a gigantic heap of masonry, statues and 
débris piled up as if shattered by an 
earthquake. There is one room, how- 




















DAHABIEHS ON THE UPPER NILE. 


Coptright by UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, New York. 





pink in the evening light. High above 
the straight line of the flat-roofed 
houses, the remains of two small tem- 
ples stand out conspicuously against the 
rose-colored background. Three miles 
further, just above the so-called rapids, 


ever, well preserved, where ‘the old 
Egyptian mural painting can be seen in 
all its original brilliance. Close by is 
the rock-hewn temple of Bet-el-Walli, 
remarkable for the beauty of its sculp- 
tures of Rameses II. They represent 
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the Pharaoh mowing down his enemies 
with his usual success and were carved 
by a master hand and in the best period. 

At Dakkeh, where there is a graceful 
little temple, the girls are quite pretty 
for Nubia, and, like sensible women, are 
not at all anxious to part with the silver 
ornaments which so enhance their dark 
brown skins. Korosko nestles amongst 
palm groves at the foot of the moun- 
tains. There are’no ruins: but if any 
stay is made, one may shoot hyenas by 
lying out on moonlight nights near the 
outskirts of the town. Not that they 
are by any means numerous; but the 
hyena affords a convenient excuse for 
enjoying the marvelous beauty of the 
perfect Nubian nights, when the moon 
is nearing the full, and the land is bathed 
in a white radiance almost as light as 
day. 

The hunter you have engaged prob- 
ably at Assouan prepares during the 
afternoon a comfortable hole in the sand, 
near some foot-path leading up into the 
mountains. Here you take up your posi- 
tion after dinner. No better arm-chair 
could be well imagined than that scooped 
out in the soft sand, and, after watching 
big-eared grey hares at play, foxes 
creeping stealthily by or inquisitive 
owls perching on the edge of the hole, 
yielding to the beauty of the night, you 
suddenly develope a kindly feeling for 
wild beasts in general and your eyes 
close in peaceful slumber. A hand laid 
on your knee awakes you, and a large 
whitish object—looking as big as a 
young donkey—is seen silently ap- 
proaching. A voice whispers in your 
ear “Dhaba!” The whitish object 
cocks its ears, you fire, and five minutes 
later your hunter bears back to the 
dahabieh a fine specimen of the striped 
hyena. 

One of the most interesting of the 
small temples of Nubia is Amada, which 
is reached just as the difficulties of the 
big bend beyond Korosko are nearly sur- 
mounted. There is not only a lovely view 
from the roof of the temple, which is 
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situated high up the sloping sand above 
the river, but there are six rooms full of 
brilliant paintings in perfect preserva- 
tion and a hall of twelve square pillars 
covered with sculptures. The sunsets 
from here are nearly always beautiful, 
and nowhere can the rich Nubian color- 
ing be seen to such perfection. 

From Amada to Abu Simbel there is 
a straight run past Derr—a _ clean- 
looking town with pale-faced inhabit- 
ants—on through a_ wide luxuriant 
valley some miles in width, where the 
ubiquitous but hitherto stunted castor- 
oil plant, grown exclusively for the 
Nubian toilette, attains a height of 15 ft. 
An enormous number of Sakevehs bear 
witness to the industry of the popula- 
tion, and the richness of the crops be- 
tokens the increasing care bestowed 
upon them. The extraordinary creaking 
and groaning of these ungreased wooden 
water wheels, which are turned by oxen, 
produce a maddening effect on some 
people, but to other ears the sound is 
not unmusical and seems quite in har- 
mony with local surroundings. This is 
a capital country for sport. Quail are 
plentiful in the proper season and turtle 
doves abound; even duck and geese fre- 
quent the neighborhood and crocodiles 
bask on every bank when the river is 
low. 

This fertile district extends beyond 
Tushka. Then, after a few miles of 
barren and for the first time uninterest- 
ing country, the rock of Abu Simbel 
rises out of the water’s edge on the 
right front, and the facade of the temple 
is gradually unmasked by a projecting 
hill. Half an hour later, the dahabieh 
runs in under the steep bank, and the 
goal is reached. 

It is hardly necessary to give a de- 
scription of the well-known temple of 
Rameses the Great. The huge statues 
on the facade are still seated on their 
thrones, where they were hewn more 
than 3,000 years ago, calmly gazing 
towards the east—their placid features 
undefaced by the hand of Time. The 


upper half of one has been carried away 
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by a fall of rock from overhead, but the 
others remain intact—the finest sculp- 
tures of their kind in Egypt. They 
alone are worth a journey through 
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Nubia, and no one who looks upon these 
colossal figures can ever forget the eter- 
nal smile which lights up the serene 
countenances of the Silent Three. 


OF WAR. 


OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


66 a what can I do?” asked 
the lad complainingly. “What 
can you do? What can any 

one do?” 

“Do!” The girl’s comely sun-browned 
face, unused to aught but tears and 
laughter, grooved itself into something 
like a sneer. “ He’s my step-father and 
your uncle. I wisht I was a man!” 

“ Or—a boy, like me. Ain’t that about 
what you meant, Kate?” 

Youth and maiden glared at each 
other, dangerously near their first real 
quarrel. Nelse Bibee wished to help his 
uncle, yet-—how? 

“They say Father had some papers 
on him, which he found on a dead sol- 
dier twixt the lines,” Kate explained. 
“ When the Rebs took him, they ‘lowed 
he was tryin’ to get to the Yankees. And 
he—he had those papers.” 

“What’s wrong about that? Uncle 
Tom is known to be a Union man.” 

“ But this dead soldier turns out to be 
a Yankee spy. And now the Confedrits 
say Father’s one too, kase he had those 
papers. Him bein’ really Union, makes 
hit all the worse. If them Yankees in 
the valley knowed the fix he was in, 
mebbe they would— But there’s no 
time for that.” 

“T might run down and let 
know —” 

“ And leave yore uncle to be shot afore 
you or they could get here, supposing 
they’d come—which no one knows.” 

“See here, Kate. Do you want me to 
go among them Rebs in their present 
temper. They'll shoot on sight, if not 
before.” 


"em 


“T’m a fool to stand here listenin’ to 
you, Nelse Bibee! Go your own way: do 
as you please. But if Tom Bibee is shot 
in the mornin’, I’ll always feel as if you 
and me were to blame.” 

The girl tore her dress from Nelse’s 
detaining grasp and hurried away, heed- 
less of his entreaties to remain. He 
looked vacantly around, sorely distressed ; 
then at Walden’s Ridge across the wide 
valley, its timbered rim now molten in 
the glow of the setting sun. The distant 
plain and town of Chattanooga, with the 
intervening loop of the Tennessee River 
called Moccasin Bend, were already in 
growing shadow. Close at hand, on the 
crest of Lookout Mountain, were lines of 
rifle pits, manned by grey clad soldiery, 
and below, in the Wauhachie Bottoms, al- 
ready hazy with rising night mists, lay 
Hooker’s corps, fronting the now famous 
heights leading up to the scene of the 
Battle Above the Clouds. 

“T know I care as much for Uncle 
Tom as Kate does,” thought he, stung 
by the girl’s contempt. “ Ain't I his own 
blood kin? I wish she wasn’t so brash 
in her talk!” A sense of shame that she 
might deem him cowardly sent tears to 
his eyes—an ominous sign, for Nelse was 
one of those in whom anger and resolve 
were dangerous in proportion as they 
were accompanied by a sort of fierce 
weeping that was as dangerous as swear- 
ing to more explosive tempers. 

* * * * 

The day had slowly worn itself into 
night at the Bibee Farm. 

With his hands bound behind his back 
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Tom Bibee lay in his own smoke-house, 
from which his own captors had thought- 
fully removed every pound of his own 
bacon. Even his own family were per- 
mitted to see him but for a moment or 
two, after his summary sentence by a 
drumhead court-martial that day—hard- 
ly an hour after his capture between the 
lines with incriminating papers on his 
person. The Confederate commander, 
Gen. Braxton Bragg, was then specially 
severe with spies, deserters, and other 
suspects taken—as it might be—red- 
handed. So severely were they dealt 
with, that the officer in charge had bade 
him hope for no mercy, and excused the 
apparent harshness of his orders by ad- 
ding: “Appearances are _ mightily 
against you, and the General Command- 
ing has already suffered too much from 
just such fellers as you. More’n that, 
bein’ a known sympathizer with the en- 
emy, some example must be made at 
this time. I’m sure sorry for ye, but I 
must do my duty.” 

“Who blames ye? I don’t!” returned 
the stern old mountaineer. “If yore 
leaders choose to murder an innercent 
man, that’s their lookout, not your’n. 
But if you really feel much sorry, s’pose 
ye git outen my smoke-house and leave 
me in peace until the time comes fer me 
to be drug out. I’m tired of so much 
talk-talk!”” And Tom Bibee coolly turned 
his back. The officer, accepting his curt 
dismissal, charged the sentry on duty to 
“Keep his eyes peeled”; then walked 
over to the big house, before which the 
men under his immediate command had 
stacked their arms. 

The night turned out to be cloudy and 
dark, with heavy valley fogs and a wind- 
less atmosphere, vocal with chirp of tree- 
frogs and the rasping cry of katy-dids 
along the mountainside. A thousand fires 
dotted the darkness, though many of the 
larger camps were either invisible or far 
removed from this detached outpost. 

The prisoner, well aware that he would 
hardly live to see the sun rise again, slept 
soundly on some straw which a pitying 
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sentry had put inside. When Bibee slept 
real sound he snored in a distressing 
manner—seeming every little while to un- 
dergo a process of slow strangulation. 
Then, after a few minutes of silence, he 
would begin all over again. Even the 
walking sentry found that these sounds 
at last got onto his nerves, and insensibly 
drew further away from the log walls 
and padlocked door. 

After one of these prolonged spasms, 
the prisoner became sensible of another 
voice whispering in his ear and that some 
one was fumbling at his bonds. Was the 
time up? Were they about to take him 
out? Was the shooting squad ready? 
“ What in the —” Then some one fair- 
ly gagged Tom Bibee with a harsh yet 
familiar substance that was gratefully 
greasy. It choked him, and he made a 
move with his own arm. Strange to re- 
late, his arms were free, and his benumb- 
ed right hand, feeling for the thing 
which choked him, encountered a split 
corn pone of bread interlaid with a slice 
of his own good bacon. He sensibly be- 
gan chewing. 

“You listen and chaw easy,” whis- 


pered some one in his ear. “And don’t 
ye talk —” 
“Who is it —”’ began the captive; 


then, remembering, “ chawed easy” yet 
eagerly, for he was real hungry, though 
he had not previously thought about eat- 
ing. 

“Never you mind. I’m sent, and 
thar’s a way to git you outen this. 
Shuck that coat and hat. No noise 
—mind! Easy—easy!” 

Once more Tom Bibee attempted to 
remonstrate, but more of the pone was so 
vigorously pushed down his throat, with 
a cautionary “ Hs-hs-s-sh!” that he de- 
sisted, especially as his arms were al- 
ready half pulled out of his Army over- 
coat. 

Intensely dark as it was, the unknown 
rescuer led the dazed old man to a rude 
fireplace at the rear and guided the cap- 
tive’s hands to a knotted and pendent 
rope. “ Hit’s fast,” whispered the voice. 




















“IT clum down by hit. The cover’s off the 
smoke-hole. Pull the rope up atter you 
and climb down the logs outside. Quick! 
git a move on ye!” 

“Who be ye, anyhow? Won't the sen- 
try be round agin?” 

“Chaw easy, I say! Mum’s the 
word.” 

Then Tom Bibee found himself fairly 
boosted up the rope, until he was fain 
to use his hands for very shame’s sake. 
Once he let his long legs extend them- 
selves until his toes found a crevice, 
when he belched forth in a strangling 
whisper: “Seems like I ought to know 
yore voice —” 

“ Sh-s-s-h! Git up thar—will ye!” 

Two not over large yet sinewy arms 
wrapped his ankles and fairly lifted his 
twelve stone avoirdupois so high up the 
stick chimney, that hardly a moment 
later Tom Bibee was on the ground out- 
side, coiling the rope which had aided 
him under his arm. He was bareheaded, 
coatless—but free. Half an hour later 
‘ he managed to reach a Federal outpost 
near the base of the mountain. Was he 
deserting his own family in his desire 
to escape? Tom Bibee had his own 
ideas about the general lay of men and 
things, and upon being taken before the 
Captain in charge of the picket, he in- 
sisted on being brought at once before 
the General in command of that part of 
the Union lines. 

* * x * 

Kate dozed in her chair as the night 
advanced. Worried even more than 
weary, such slumber as came to her was 
not restful. The fact that her father was 
to be shot at daybreak, coupled with a 
sense of Nelse’s desertion and absence, 
had left her in despair at the Big House. 
Aside from the Confederate picket and 
the guard at the smoke-house, no one else 
was near the girl. 

Had Nelse really gone to the Feder- 
als? Hour by hour the night rolled on, 
and the stars were still twinkling when a 
stir among the soldiers roused the girl to 
a sense of renewed dread and terror. 
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Kate’s own mother and two younger 
children—mere toddlers—were refugee- 
ing in Georgia, leaving Kate to keep 
house for her step-father. The girl, pass- 
ing into the hall and out on the porch, 
saw an elderly man in civilian garb 
among the soldiers gathered round a fire 
of fence rails before the porch of the 
house. Pale and anxious, she ran to him 
at once. 

“Oh, Parson Jiles!” she cried out. 
‘““ Have you come to try and help Father? 
Won’t you persuade ’em to let him off?” 

“ What?—Kate!” the old preacher 
seemed surprised—shocked—pained. “ Is 
it Brother Tom Bibee? Surely, there is 
some mistake.” 

But Kate, weeping hysterically, clung 
to the old man the harder. 

“These men came to my house and 
said for me to go with them, nor would 
they listen to any excuse, though I told 
them my wife was not well. On the way 
they told me I was to pray with and min- 
ister to some one that was to die by sun- 
up. But I did not dream it was Uncle 
Tom Bibee. Truly, the ways of Provi- 
dence are past finding out —” 

“But you will try to save him yet, 
won't you? You know my father! We 
are members of your Church. Even if 
we are Unionists, he is no spy.” 

“True, true. This is all wrong. Men: 
I know this man and his family. If only 
a little time is given, it can be proved 
that —” 

“Oh, shut up! Ain’t no use talking!” 
exclaimed a rough-looking sergeant, 
doubtless often enough worried by simi- 
lar appeals. “The Captain’s gone to 
make his report. Our Leftenant was 
shot yistiddy by one of these twixt-the- 
lines, half-and-half fellers, and I’m in 
charge of this patrol. We drumheaded 
this man and found him guilty. Hain’t 
we got General Bragg’s standin’ or- 
ders?” 

“In this case, my friend, only a little 
time is needed; and I can prove to you 
that it was physically impossible for Tom 
Bibee to have —” 
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“Words won’t mend matters. The 
last thing our Captain said was to be 
sure and shoot the spy at daybreak. Or- 
ders is orders—especially in the face of 
the enemy. Stand aside!” 

“Yes; but, I tell you, I know this 
man! Have mercy on his soul, by spar- 
ing his body at least a few hours longer.” 

“We are merciful. We fetched you 
here to pray for him—not to waste your 
breath protestin’ agin what you can’t 
help. Take this girl back to the house, 
boys. She said Goodbye to the prisoner 
last night. D’ye hear me?” 

Kate, clinging to the Parson, pleaded 
to be allowed to remain. Daybreak was 
already beginning to show faintly in the 
east, when a distant noise at the smoke- 
house betokened that the prisoner was 
about to be brought forth. In the great- 
er interest thus excited, she was left un- 
heeded for the time being. 

Amid fitful firelight flashes, one of the 
hounds belonging to the place emitted a 
mournful howl, as if sympathizing with 
the hard fate of its master. Two soldiers 
drew near the fire, with the prisoner be- 
tween. He was muffled to the ears in the 
dingy slouch hat and overcoat of the 
mountaineer. Kate covered her face and 
burst into sobbing ; then looked up at the 
Preacher. But her glance was at once 
held by the prisoner’s form, just then 
emerging into the firelight. The girl 
stood staring with drooping jaw; even 
Mr. Jiles noted her change and his pity 
deepened. “ Weep not my child,” he be- 
gan. ‘‘ These hardened men may yet re- 
pent of what they are about to do —” 

“T told you once before to shet up!” 
ordered the Sergeant, adding an oath— 
for he was vexed at so much ill-timed en- 
treaty. 

The Parson, undaunted, was about to 
still further renew his remonstrance, 
when the condemned prisoner, pushing 
back his hat with a hand that was sup- 
posed to be tied behind his back to its 
mate, looked straight at the girl. Kate 
instantly screamed. 

“Good Lord A’mighty!” shouted the 
Sergeant. “ That’s a boy!” 
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The girl stared harder than ever, as 
the Sergeant stripped back the too ample 
overcoat, straw-stuffed here and there, 
and dashed the big slouch hat from the 
flaxen poll that confronted them. One 
man, the midnight sentry, fairly foamed 
at the mouth. He rather overdid his 
part, but was not suspected amid the 
confusion of the moment. The girl ran 
forward and flung her arms about the 
prisoner. 

“Oh, Nelse! Nelse!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Did 
you really get poor Father off? Oh, 
Nelse! And atter all what I done said 
to you. They won’t—no, they'll never 
dare to shoot you—will they, Parson 
Jiles? Oh, Parson! Can’t we’uns save 
Nelse from —” 

But the Sergeant, cursing more than 
ever, pulled the girl roughly back. At 
which she faced him with blazing eves, 
tremulous with anger. “He’s a boy. 
He’s nothin’ but a pore little boy! I put 
him up to hit—’deed I did! Take me— 
take me—stidder him —” 

“Why, Kate—Kate!” 
confusedly. 

“T say you shan’t lay yore hands on 
Nelse,” she repeated. ‘“ Take me, I say! 
Take me, Mr. Sergeant —” 

“ Here’s a pretty to do!”’ declared the 
Sergeant. “Look ye! Boy he may be 
in years; but long as he’s man enough 
to put hisself in a condemned spy’s place, 
he must take the consequences. Our 
General ‘lows some one’s got to be shot 
—as an example. This lad will do as 
well as any one. Parson, take this girl 
right away. Time’s pressin’. Let two 
file get their guns ready.” 

The Preacher, trying to plead for fur- 
ther delay, was roughly told to stand 
aside and take off his troublesome girl 
charge. But to Kate, the thought that, 
through her words the day before, Nelse 
had been driven to the desperate expedi- 
ent which had resulted in the maddening 
alternative—though her only motive was 
to save Tom Bibee’s life—seemed now 
unendurable. “Let Nelse go!” she 
pleaded. ‘“ Take me! take me!” 


Nelse, 


began 
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But while the Sergeant was still ping, half-subterranean noise as of the 
thrusting her back, and almost at blows nearing tread of many feet. Nearer, 
with the Parson, another ominous, in- nearer, nearer. Then a sharp word or 








“The girl stared harder than ever, as the Sergeant stripped back the too ample overcoat, 
straw stuffed here and there.”’ 
Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





creasing sound began to force itself upon two of command, repeated at varying in- 
the notice of all. It was a heavy, up-_ tervals on either hand, and dying away, 
ward, widely extending, shuffling, snap- as an echo dies from many repetitions. | 
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Immediately there came a scattering rifle 
fire from the pickets, and a furious bay- 
ing and barking of dogs. And all these 
were steadily under-punctuated by the 
increasing on-rush of a widely extended 
battle-line. 

“The Yankees!” yelled the Sergeant. 
“Fall in men! Fall in!” 

These and other rapidly spreading or- 
ders along the Confederate front betray- 
ed the general nature of the surprise and 
its success. 

At once all was in an uproar, appar- 
ently everywhere. But before the gal- 
lant men in gray could array themselves 
in opposing lines, the long, deep dark- 
blue wave rolled over the mountain’s 
crest—sweeping outpost after outpost 
back upon the main lines at the bayonet 
point. 

Nelse, left free by his guards, ran with 
Kate and Parson Jiles to the Big House. 
The Confederates fought with their 
usual courage and obstinacy, but were 
overwhelmed by the vastly greater num- 
bers. So swift and sure was the onset 
that the inundation passed by like a tidal 
wave. A fury of shots, yells, cheers, 
oaths, screams, groans; a tussling and 
writhing of bodies; slashings, jabbings, 
blows. Then all was over at that point, 
almost as soon as it had begun. 

Two blue clad lines swept by, leaving 
a wreckage of dead, wounded and pris- 
oners in the hands of a squad left to 
guard the captured post. Then the main 
body, with its supports, passed, cheering 
lustily, to join in that general attack on 
Lookout Mountain, now known to his- 
tory as the Battle Above the Clouds. 

* * * * 

The sun was rising over the distant 
Chilhowees, when a tired looking man 
approached the Bibee farm-house, shak- 
ing hands right and left as he came. 
With his air of proprietorship mingled 
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Beside 
him was the Federal officer in com- 


a curiosity as yet unsatisfied. 


mand of the detachment. In another 
minute Kate was in her step-father’s 
arms. She clasped him closely, as if 
fearing he might again vanish amid these 
bloody scenes that were momentarily 
growing more and more terrible. 

“Ef I could find that feller what took 
my place in my smoke-house yander, and 
gave me time to let your men know—” 
he was saying to the officer, when the 
girl suddenly interrupted. 

“You needn’t look further, Father. 
You’ve got yore grip on him right now.” 
And she pointed at Nelse, loitering be- 
hind. Tom Bibee fairly gasped in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, it was Nelse—no one else. 
Look! ain’t he wearing yore hat and 
cloak? And haven’t you got on his’n?” 

“TI—I ‘lowed they fitted me master 
tight,” grinned Bibee, still mazed in sur- 
prise. Nelse pointed at a wounded Con- 
federate whom he had assisted into the 
porch. “He helped me—on the sly,” 
said the boy. “ We’uns must sure treat 
that feller right, Uncle Tom.” 

While Parson Jiles briefly told of what 
the nephew had escaped, the blodd of the 
Bibees fled from old Tom’s face in a 
way that his own perils had not occa- 
sioned. Then he grinned again at Nelse. 

“Tf I’d a’ knowed it was you, my lad, 
do any of ye think I’d a’ clum outen that 
chimbley? Give me a gun, Leftenant. 
When childern gits reckless of their 
lives, hit’s no time fer old folks to stand 
back. Give me a gun and let me go to 
the front!” 

But all Nelse could find to say was: 

“Sho, Uncle! It’s all right! You'd 


a’ done the same fer any of us any time, 
I know.” 

And it is quite likely that Nelse was 
right. 

















DUCK SHOOTING IN MICHIGAN. 


By DAN CHAPIN. 


EARLY twenty years ago, when 
ducks were more plentiful, game 
laws scarcer and a hunting li- 
cense unknown—when a hunter could 
shoot from daylight till dark and take 
home all the ducks he could bag—I was 
in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, 
making my headquarters at the town of 
Cadillac, near the northern part of the 
State. At the south side of the town 
lay a fair-sized lake, then known as 
Clam Lake—the outlet of which passed 
near the place. At the head of this lake 
a channel led into another and larger 
lake, which lay more to the westward, 
and by going some four miles west we 
could strike the head of the larger lake. 
Here the lake was surrounded by woods, 
with many coves running into the brush 
and small timber—making a fine shelter 
for ducks. It was not a very good feed- 
ing ground for water-fowl, but many 
would stop there during their flight in 
the spring and fall. 

During the fall months my hunting 
partner, Tom Dow, and myself had been 
up to the head of the lake several times 
after rabbits and partridges, which were 
quite plentiful. One day the foreman 
of an ice-house at the head of the lake 
told us the ducks were getting quite 
numerous and we decided to have a go 
at them the next day. 

Getting the foreman’s boat and taking 
an axe, we rowed across to the south- 
west side, where several coves led into 
some small timber, and, selecting a point 
that was solid enough to hold us, we cut 
evergreen branches and stuck them into 
the soft bottom in a semi-circle, making 
a good blind. We then drove two forked 
stakes into the ground back of the blind 
and laid a large piece of sapling in for 
a seat, as it was rather boggy. We saw 


some ducks far out on the lake, but did 
not bother them. We then rowed back, 
made arrangements for the boat in the 
morning, and continued our hunt with 
the beagle—going home at night with 
six rabbits and two partridges. We 
packed our two dozen decoys in two 
gunnysacks that evening and got every- 
thing ready for the morrow. 

An hour before daylight the next 
morning found us tramping the railroad, 
on our way to the hunting ground, with 
our decoys, our two double-barrel 10- 
gauge guns, with plenty of ammunition 
and a good lunch stowed away in our 
hunting coats. We got the boat, rowed 
over to the blind, placed our decoys, and 
had our boat pulled up in the brush just 
back of us‘as it was getting daylight. 
Coves led back into the timber on each 
side of us and in a short time we could 
hear the movements of ducks in the cove 
north of us. Soon we saw eight mal- 
lards swimming towards the open lake 
and as they got opposite I whispered to 
Tom: “Take the leaders and I'll bring 
up the rear’—and then we both rose 
to our feet. They eyed us for a second 
or two, and then, as they left the water, 
we both shot and two birds dropped 
back to the lake. We each picked out 
another and as they were easy shots we 
got them both. “Down!” I called to 
Tom—and we both dropped to reload. 
Others were coming on the wing as we 
snapped our guns shut, and, while Tom 
got his, the one I shot at took a sudden 
swerve just as I pulled the trigger and 
I shot ahead of him. As I was about to 
give him the second barrel, another one 
loomed up nearer to me and I changed 
to him—dropping him dead. The rest 
(about a dozen), alarmed by our shots, 
changed their course and passed out of 
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range. I pushed the boat into the water, 
picked up our six ducks and got back 
as soon as I could. 

In a short time a small bunch of mal- 
lards came in from the east and with 
our callers we worked them over our 
way. They first made a circle just out- 
side of the decoys; then turned and came 
directly to them. 

We rose from our seat, and, just as 
the feet of the leaders touched the water 
beyond the line of decoys, we cut loose. 
We each got one and on the getaway 
we stopped two and a cripple dropped 
a short distance away. Tom went out 
and picked up the four birds and after 
a chase got the wounded one, as we 
both believed in getting a wounded bird 
if possible. 

About fifteen minutes later Tom called 
“Mark!” and I saw a small flock of teal 
swing over the timber on the north and 
drop down to the lake. We called loudly 
for a time and then in a more subdued 
tone as they neared our decoys. They 
were a bit high, and, although they 
swerved and dropped to a great extent, 
they did not come close enough for a 
fair shot. They made the circle and 
after they had passed our blind our calls 
once more came into use but to no effect. 
I do not think it is policy to call ducks 
when they are close to you, as a duck’s 
hearing is good and their instinct of self- 
preservation warns them of the origin 
of the sound. 

After a while we saw another flock 
headed our way and as they neared us 
we saw they were pintails. “We must 
have some of them,” said Tom, and as 
we called they swung over our decoys 
and passed with a swish and a rush. On 
their outer circle we called again and 
again they swung back. But the decoys 
were not pintails and they did not seem 
to like the looks of them. Once again 
they went over the decoys and still we 
held our fire. As they made the circle 
again—coaxed by our calls to make an- 
other investigation-of the supposed birds 
on the water—and turned our way, Tom 
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said: “I’m not going to let them go by 
again. Let’s get what we can out of 
them.” 

“All right,” I said. 
leaders.” 

They came over the decoys and direct 
for the blind, but just before reaching 
there they split up—a part of the flock 
going on either side of us, as I suppose 
they had seen our movements in the 
blind. I took the bunch on my side and 
managed to get two by quick shooting, 
but Tom only got one—making a clean 
miss on his first shot. He used a few 
cuss words, but I said, “Never mind, 
Pard. There are others.” But it was 
more than an hour before the “others” 
came and then it was a lone teal. He 
decoyed easily and Tom got him as he 
started away. After another long wait, 
a flock of mallards came over the woods 
from the north, and, obeying our call, 
dropped into the decoys at once. I don’t 
know how it was—perhaps we were too 
sure of them and shot in a careless man- 
ner—but we only got one apiece. J] 
looked at Tom and he looked at me. | 
only said: “Will you go out and pick 
them up?” and Tom replied: “Yes, and 
that won’t be a very long job, either.” 
And then we both laughed. 

Nothing more was doing and we wait- 


the 


“You take 


ed till noon, without getting another 
shot. The weather had grown somewhat 


colder and the northwest wind was a 
bit chilly; and, as no more ducks were 
moving just then, I proposed that we go 
back into the timber, build a little fire 
and warm our lunch. Tom was quite 
willing, and, as the point we were on 
was very boggy, we took the boat and 
pushed up the cove and found a good 
place to land. Under some spreading 
evergreens we built a fire, and, cutting 
some small sticks, stuck our bread and 
cold meat on the ends of them and toast- 
ed them in such manner as made our 
dinner 100 per cent. better. After lunch 
we rambled through the woods for a 
short time and then went back to our 
blind. 
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As we neared the point, we looked 
at our decoys, and, seeing no ducks 
there, pulled the boat up, and then, just 
before we reached the blind, I saw a 
duck bob up out of the water among 
the decoys and as he shook the water 
out of his eyes I jerked my gun up and 
called “Mark!” to Tom and gave him 
a shot as he started away. I failed to 
stop him on a quick shot, but with an- 
other shot from each of us he dropped. 
Tom picked it up—a teal—and that made 
18 birds. We debated whether we had 
better stay for the evening shooting and 
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finally concluded to do so and make a full 
day of it. There were ducks out on the 
lake far away from us, but no more came 
near till about 5 o’clock. Then some teal 
came into our decoys and we got three 
of them. A pair came overhead soon 
after and we dropped one of the two. 
Then we called a loner in and got him— 
a mallard—and as it was nearly dark 
we concluded to quit. So we picked up 
our decoys, rowed back to the ice-house 
and tramped back home with a heavier 
load than we had brought out in the 
morning. 





CARDINAL. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


I. 


When this fair morn of May arose 
From darkness, like a sea of flowers— 
Crimson and gold and tenderest blue— 
Beyond this waiting world of ours 
Went shimmering phantoms that I knew, 
And close upon their shadowy line 
Were faces smiling into mine. 


II. 


Then, like a clarion clearly blown 
Across the rim of waveless seas, 
I heard, with each familiar tone, 
A red-bird singing in the trees— 
Triumphant in a land unknown, 
With that wild flood of song that 
flows 
Throughout the Kingdom of the 
Rose. 
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III. 


It was the whisper of the palm, 
The ripple of the shore; 
The ring of steel—a prayerful psalm— 
All memories of yore. 
As if, in some befallen calm, 
What sounds the tempest blew away 
I heard a host celestial play. 


Iv. 


If then it be that I no more 
Shall hear the red-bird’s lay, 
Or look on faces growing dear— 
And dimmer—with each day. 
Like one that haunts a lonely isle 
Where some far ship once hurried by, 
Each morn may I forget a while 
How wide the blesséd shores may lie 
Andstill to Hope unwavering cling— 
Oh! herald of the scarlet wing! 


THE GREAT BAY. 


By E. J. MCMENAMIN. 


UCKERTON,N. J.,is one of the few, the shores of Barnegat and Great Eg 


remaining bayside resorts where 
folks with old-fashioned notions of 
comfort can enjoy themselves in their 
own peculiar way. To be in style in this 


town, as in a few more of the villages on 


Harbor Bays, you wear your old clothes 
like the natives. Doubtless the men have 
good clothes which they wear on Sun- 
days; but during the week they dress for 
business, and as their business is on the 
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water, either fishing, clamming or oyster- 
ing, any old thing goes. It is to their 
credit that they do not expect you to 
wear any better clothing than they do. 
Hence the man who prefers to “rough 
it” will find Tuckerton a congenial place. 

Like some more pretentious New Jer- 
sey resorts, Tuckerton is a two hours ride 
from Philadelphia. To reach it take the 
7:40 train at Market Street Ferry. If 
you ask the conductor he will point out 
the car that goes through to Tuckerton 
without change. At Manahawkin your 
car will be dropped, while the rest of the 
train goes on its way to Beach Haven 
and other resorts on the ocean side of the 
bay. Then another engine will take you 
in a short time to Tuckerton station, on 

the outskirts of the town, where are a 
couple of typical Jersey busses, repre- 
senting Tuckerton’s only hotel. You 
can make your choice deliberately, for 
nothing moves in a hurry here. The 
drivers will not deafen you with their 
calls, but patiently await your decision. 
Once on board, you inform the driver 
you wish to go to the public wharf on 
Tuckerton Creek. This is what our party 
did in the latter days of August last. 
They were the Inventor, the Baseball 
Manager, the Baritone Singer, the Angler 
and the Boy. 

At the wharf we were met by our 
friend Capt. Geo. Brand with his power 
boat. We stepped on board and a friend- 
ly captain (all the adult males in Tucker- 
ton are captains) shoved her off, and away 
we went down the winding creek into 

Tuckerton Bay. The air has the bracing 
freshness of the new day; the sun shines 
with that warmth which is gratifying to 
the senses ; and there is just breeze enough 
to send a slight spray over us, as our trim 
little craft cuts her way through the 
roughening waters of the bay. Aftera 
short ride across the bay, we entered 
what is called Big Creek Thoroughfare. 

. After many tortuous windings we reach 
the mouth of the creek. Here on the 
shore is the village of Big Creek, which 
at a distance looks like a lot of corn cribs 
on a stack of oyster shells. We then 
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enter Great Egg Harbor Bay—15 miles 
north of Atlantic City. (On clear nights 
the electric lights on the board walk can 
be plainly seen). In a few minutes more 
we arrive at the house-boat of our friend 
Captain George, where we are heartily 
welcomed. After changing into our fish- 
ing togs, dinner is announced. It is of 
the old-fashioned kind: there being more 
regard for the abundance and variety of 
the food than for the nice conventionali- 
ties of the modern ménu. It is a feast 
for neither the Gods nor epicures, but for 
hungry men. Of course the products of 
the sea enter into it largely, and, I tell 
you, we really dined that day! 

After dinner rods are jointed, live boxes 
put on board the launch, etc. Speaking 
of bait, Capt. Brand’s assistant, Dick 
Mottram, is a specialist on bait ; he knows 
what the fish want and he knows how to 
get them. He always has-soft and shed- 
der crabs in the live boxes during the 
fishing season. ‘‘ We are going for weak- 
fish,’ he says, as he heads our boat for 
the grass banks near the channel, where 
there is only about three feet of water at 
low tide, where he says the weakfish were 
biting yesterday. He does not commit 
himself to the assurance that they will 
bite today; for he knows that except the 
wind there is no more uncertain thing 
than the weakfish. The fact that they 
were here yesterday is no guarantee that 
they are not, every fin of them, miles 
away up the coast today. This eccen- 
tricity on their part gives the charm of 
hazard to your pursuit of them, and in- 
creases the thrill of anticipation with 
which you await the vigorous signal which 
announces the arrival of a fish at the end 
of your line. Even the novice will have 
no difficulty in recognizing the signal by 
which a large weakfish puts himself into 
communication with you: two sharp 
twitches and a heavy pull indicate his de- 
sire to get farther away from you, and 
your part of the business is to get him 
into the boat before he succeeds in shak- 
ing the hook from his mouth, which he 
will do if you give him half a chance and 
is very apt to do with less than that. 
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You roll in your line quickly, giving no 
slack line to the captive dancing and 
flashing at the end of your line. At last 
you lift him into the boat—a silvery 
beauty of about 4 pounds. Captain 
George says: “A nice fish; but I have 
caught them out at sea three times as 
big.” And you reflect if he was as strong 
as yours in proportion, he must have used 
a derrick. 

In fishing on the grass flats for weak- 
fish, use a light, strong line and a float 
with a light sinker—for the big yellow- 
finned tide runners feed at or near the 
surface. Another thing that will assure 
success if there are any fish near is, be- 
fore you start to take an empty live box 
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salted away for winter use. On our last 
day—which was an ideal day for fishing 
and on which our expectations were 
great, though we were doomed to disap- 
pointment—a large school of porpoises 
had entered the bay and soon it was ap- 
parent that we were not to get many fish 
that day; and thus it was that on our re- 
turn home we had no fresh fish. And 
now a few words as to the benefits derived 
from days such as we have just spent. 
From a physical point of view it seems 
to me that these outing days are to one’s 
lifetime what lumps of sugar are to one’s 
morning cup of coffee: they make it 
sweeter. The play-days of one’s life is 
time spent in oiling the machinery of the 











Ready to Fish from an Old Oyster “Garvey.” 


Awaiting the Call to Supper. 





(a bag will do) and put a number of mus- 
sels and hard crabs in it and crush them. 
When you are ready to fish, hang your 
box or bag over the side of the boat and 
let your line run out in the wake of it and 
success is assured. As to table qualities 
of the weakfish, a small one has nothing 
to recommend it for table use, but the 
large ones are just the reverse—the meat 
being white, flaky and well flavored; but 
to have it in perfection it should be bled 
immediately after being caught and 
cooked soon after by some one who un- 
derstands how. No fish are wasted here. 
No matter how large the catch we made, 
all that were not needed for that day 
were cleaned, the bone taken out and 


body to relieve the friction of contact 
with the world. They are days when 
our bodies take a new lease of life, with 
the rent paid in advance. Much of the 
charm of the angler’s life would be lost 
but for the memories of these happy 
days. If I may add a word to the wise, 
I would say: Days of delightful outing 
await you all; take them when they 
come. The water on which you have 
accompanied me on the wings of your 
imagination still flows with its rippling 
music; the silver perch and the gamy 
weakfish still sport in the tideways or 
seek the deep pools, and will come to 
your hook if you only woo them with a 
lure to their liking. 
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And now I am back in the city. And 
as I settle down to work I feel, as I pen 
these words, that we indeed had a pleas- 
ant time. I have been a-fishing; I have 
waded the creeks, tramped the marsh, 
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breathed pure air, filled my mind with 
pleasant recollections, and I look eagerly 
forward to the time when I shall again 
visit that house-boat on the shores of the 
Great Bay. 


SALT WATER. 


By JOHN T. WILLITS. 


F one be interested in the works of 
Nature as found near the ocean and 
has cultivated a habit of observa- 

tion, to which is added a little scientific 
knowledge, he need not go thousands 
of miles from the New Jersey coast to 
satisfy his craving. Of course, in Tropi- 
cal seas and on the coasts of far countries 
marine fauna and flora abound in beauty 
and luxuriance; but still, right at our 
very doors, much can be found during a 
summer trip to the seashore—a stay 
often prolonged even into late October 
—that will amply repay us for our in- 
vestigations. 

Among the various kinds of fish that 
frequent the bays that are scattered along 
our coast is the skate—called by some 
the sting-ray and the stingaree. Natur- 
alists class this fish in the genus Raia, 
of which the Raia Batis, the Grey Skate 
or the Blue Skate, is the most common. 
Few are the anglers, pursuing the sport 
of fishing with hook and line in salt 
water, who have not at some time or 
other caught specimens of this undesir- 
able fish. The cyclopadia tells us that 
the skate is much used for the table. If 
it is, it must be in localities which the 
writer has never visited, for on most 
parts of the Atlantic Coast this fish ranks 
in the same category as the shark, the 
dog-fish, the oyster-fish and others that 
are not considered edible. 

The shape of the skate would be diffi- 
cult to describe, unless we use a geomet- 
rical term and say that it is nearly rhom- 
boidal in form. It is neither square nor 
diamond-shaped, yet nearer the latter, 
although very irregular. Its body is 


much depressed; it resembles the plaice 
family in this respect, being in fact as flat 
as a flounder. But the most interesting 
part of the fish is its tail—a part to be 
avoided when it is captured and is in its 
death flurry. About one-third of the 
distance between the root and the ex- 
tremity of the tail are located two stings 
(in a few of the smaller species, only 
one). These are the weapons that Na- 
ture has provided as a defence for the 
fish. They are from 3 to 4 inches in 
length, sharp at the points and serrated 
at the sides—a combination of saw and 
dagger. While from the location of the 
stings it would appear difficult for the 
fish to strike with any degree of accuracy, 
yet its agility is such that in most cases 
it can wound a person who is within its 
reach, whether it be in the water or out 
of it. The stings are furnished with a 
certain kind of poison, which has not 
been described or classified by toxicolo- 
gists. While this poison is not so viru- 
lent as some, and a sting from a skate is 
not necessarily fatal, yet extremely pain- 
ful and alarming symptoms usually re- 
sult from a wound made by this weapon. 
Those who have sustained a mere scratch 
from it describe their sensations as a 
shock of sharp pain extending through- 
out the body in a few seconds, followed 
by a feeling of numbness and lassitude 
from which it takes long to recover. 
There are a number of species of the 
Ray family. One kind, called locally 
‘the maiden skate, is said to have no poi- 
son in its stings. The grey skate or blue 
skate seldom attains any great size, the 
heaviest weighing not over 20 lbs. There 
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is a species, however, that is rarely seen 
on our coast, the individuals of which 
are formidable creatures of their kind. 
The writer, during a residence of many 
years at the seashore, never saw but two 
specimens which he helped to catch and 
they would weigh about 150 or 200 lbs. 
each and measured about 5 ft. across the 
back between the wings. Each of them 


had a flexible tail about 5 ft. long, covered. 


with short, sharp spines and armed with 
a pair of dangerous looking stings. 
These fish are black on the back, while 
the under surface is white. They are 
known by no particular name, being 
called in different localities respectively 
the Great Stingray, the Black Skate and 
the Devil Fish. 

Other marine animals that secrete a 
poison are the various species of jelly 
fish that frequent the waters of our coast 
in summer. All of them belong to the 
genus Medusa, among them being the sea- 
nettle or Portuguese man-of-war. The 
last named is a dark brown mass of jelly- 
like substance, shaped like a mushroom, 
and with long tentacles trailing from the 
under part. When handled they exude 
a venom that causes very painful sensa- 
tions, particularly if there be a wound or 
abrasion of any kind on the skin. They 
are among the lowest order of marine 
animal life and can be seen on the coast 
in the summer swimming in the bays and 
sometimes stranded on the beach. In 
the latter case they are soon dissolved 
by the action of the sun and air. 

One of the most poisonous specimens 
of the Medusa family is seldom seen 
along our coast. The writer has seen 
only two or three of this kind. My first 
experience with this species was when a 
friend and myself were sailing on Little 
Egg Harbor Bay, on the New Jersey 
coast. Our attention was attracted to a 
peculiar looking jelly-fish, drifting on the 
surface of the water. It was about 6 
inches in length, inflated like a bladder 
and tapering nearly to a point at each 
end. It bore a slight resemblance to a 
diminutive boat floating on the water and 
from what might have been called the 
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stern there trailed out long tentacles or 
feelers. It was iridescent, and as the 
sun’s rays fell upon it at different angles 
there were reflected from it brilliant, 
rainbow-like hnes that made it an object 
of beauty and interest. We sailed near 
it and my companion picked it up to ex- 
amine it. He paid dearly for his curi- 
osity, however; for in less than a half- 
hour he complained of a pain in his 
hand, which soon extended up his arm 
and from there to his heart, steadily in- 
creasing in intensity. We returned home 
immediately but it was six hours before 
these alarming symptoms yielded to 
treatment. He afterward discovered a 
slight puncture on his hand, showing 
where the jelly fish had stung him. 

Another member of the Medusa fami- 
ly which is often seen in the bays near 
an inlet is the species called Salpz. This 
consists of colorless, transparent particles 
of a gelatinous substance, varying from 
a half inch to two inches in length. They 
drift about apparently at random, usually 
in schools. There are times when they 
are so numerous that they may be 
scooped up with the hands, if one chooses 
to risk the irritation to the skin that is 
likely to result. The Salpz, as well as 
the other species of jelly-fish, are rich in 
phosphorous, which makes them lumi- 
nous inthe dark. Sometimes, when sail- 
ing or rowing through them on a sum- 
mer’s night, a broad wake of phosphor- 
escent light will trail out far astern, or 
the water, disturbed by the oars, will 
flash and scintillate with innumerable 
brilliant sparks. 

In this connection the writer calls to 
mind a spectacle that he once witnessed 
at the seashore, which was unequalled in 
brilliancy and grandeur as a marine ex- 
hibition. It was at Little Egg Harbor, 
on the New Jersey coast. The house 


from which the view was obtained stood 
on the marsh only a few yards from the 
bay. A gale of wind was blowing from 
the southeast, and the land for miles 
around was submerged to a depth of five 
feet by the tide that was forced in from 
the ocean. * Of course, the water was in 
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constant agitation from the force of the 
gale, and when night fell a scene was 
presented that was beautiful beyond de- 
scription. Every wave that broke sent 
out a shower of sparks, the whole com- 
bining to form one glittering sea of fire 
as far as the eye could reach. This 
spectacular display continued for three 
or four hours, the waves dancing, spark- 
ling and coruscating in the gloom of the 
night, and at intervals, when a fiercer 
gust would strike them, flying to leeward 
in a golden shower. The fierce whist- 
ling of the wind, the swash and gurgle 
of the water about the foundation of the 
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house, the black canopy of clouds over- 
head and the sea of lambent flame that 
glowed in every direction was a combi- 
nation of sight and sound that few have 
witnessed, and those few but once in a 
lifetime. This phenomenon was caused 
by myriads of Salpz, which cast a phos- 
phorescent glow over the whole extent 
of water. The appearance of this “fire”’ 
in salt water is said to be the precursor 
of a storm, and sea captains afterward re- 
ported that the ocean presented a phos- 
phorescent appearance a week or ten 
days previous to the gale here de- 
scribed. 
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IN MEMORY OF BONNEVILLE. 


By Doctor A. J. WOODCOCK. 


WAY back in the nineties, 
@5 one lovely morning in the 
% last days of May, the 
writer turned out of the 
Old Platte Road—a verita- 
ble blazed trail which he 
was following from Wyo- 
ming to Illinois—in the Scott’s Bluff 
Country of Nebraska, and directed the 
great “Moccasin” horse which he was 
riding to the bold bluff a little south and 
west of Chimney Rock—for as a boy he 
had read that on June 2oth, 1832, Capt. 
Benjamin L. E. Bonneville camped in the 
wide Platte River bottoms opposite the 
Chimney Rock, and that he ascended a 
high bluff near the Chimney and from 
his coign of vantage looked over the sur- 
rounding country and said: “In these 
rugged and elevated regions was the 
home of the black-tailed deer—a species 
larger than the common kind and chiefly 
found in rocky and ‘mountainous coun- 


tries. We had reached a great buffalo 
range; and as far as my eye could reach 
the country was blackened with innumer- 
able herds. No language could describe 
the vast living mass presented to my eye. 
The bulls and cows generally congre- 
gated in separate herds.” They have 
gone and, 


‘« Like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Left not a wrack behind. ’’ 


And the Scott’s Bluff country, once their 
chosen home, to day knows them no more. 

The writer ascended the rugged bluff 
once pressed by the feet of this doughty 
Captain of the old Army and turned Moc- 
casin Bill loose to graze on the lush 
young bunch and buffalo grass.. Every- 
where this arid region smiled beneath 
the magic touch of water and cultivation. 
As I swept it with the glass, I could but 
wonder what the Captain would have 
thought, could he have known the crown 
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IN MEMORY OF BONNEVILLE. 


that Irrigation was destined to place 
upon the arid soil of these regions—a 
part of the one time Great American 
Desert. To the rider it was a pleasure, 
a delight and a privilege to stand where 
this grand old man of the mountains 
once stood and recall his word painting 
of the scene spread out before him. 
Yes; Bonneville was a true explorer— 
one of the path finders of Civilization 
and the first man to push a bull wagon 
outfit through the rugged defiles of the 
Rocky Mountains. Hunting, trapping 
and trading were followed, to pay, in 
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American, a soldier and a gentleman. 
Informed Americans will agree with the 
writer, when he says that Capt. Bonne- 
ville and Christopher Carson had the 
above written lovable traits in common, 
and that it is regrettable that these men 
of a period did not meet. Yes; they both 
fought for the country they loved, and 
Carson stood victor in a duel, because 
one might not speak slightingly in his 
presence of the name, American, and go 
unrebuked. Carson hit the long trail in 
1868 and Bonneville a decade later, in 
the closing years of the American Fron- 














CHIMNEY ROCK, CHEYENNE COUNTY, NEBRASKA.——A Striking Landmark of the Ever 
Changing West and the Sweet, Wild Life, now Gone from the Land Forever. 





part at least, the expenses of the expe- 
dition. Above all else, reading between 
the lines, Bonneville was a sportsman, a 
practical geographer, and an ethnologist 
whom the men of today might well take 
for a model in many things. Altogether 
a delightful companion was Capt. Bonne- 
ville of our Army. On the trail, in the 
lodge, in the barracks or in the house of 
a gentleman, it was all the same; for this 
rugged, patriotic, intensely American sol- 
dier of the Old Army never was known 
to forget for a moment that he was an 


tier and full of years and honors. We 
love these simple, grand American men; 
of whom there are preserved to us fine 
sun-set pictures. That of Bonneville ap- 
peared in the American Field in the sum- 
mer of 1896, and that of Kit Carson in 
Sports AFIELD for April, 1909. The 
greatest monument to these old-time 
mountain men is the undying love and 
regard of the teeming millions of Greater 
America, whose lamp, ever trimmed and 
burning, shines out illuminating the dark 
places of this world. 








a pure serenity of mind.” 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 
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FISHING WITH THE DOCTOR. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


[With Photographs by the Author.] 


At the Mouth of the Creamery Brook. 


“‘Look for me up on the 14th, to go 
trouting the 15th.’’ This was the sub- 
stance of a letter I received from my old 
friend the Doctor in the early part of last 
May. The Sports Afield Family will 
need no introduction to the Doctor, for 
he is the same one that appeared in Our 
Deer Hunt in New Hampshire in the 
January issue. He is not given to super- 
fluity in letter writing—this was the first 
I had heard from him since our annual 
Christmas hunt of the winter before—but 
he is a thorough sportsman, and, though 
he boasts of but little science in fishing, 
he has a fair knowledge of the game and 
usually gets a good catch. He is keen- 
ly alive to the pleasures of a day along 
the brook or on some quiet pond. 

I was at East Ryegate to meet the 6 
o'clock train, on which he arrived, and as 
he hurried up the platform I noticed he 
was about as excited as he ever allows 
himself to become. He began at once: 
“T heard a fellow on the train say the 
suckers were running. Suppose we could 
go down and get a mess?’”’ With very 
little difficulty we succeeded in borrow- 
ing a shovel and when we had filled the 
Doctor’s bait box with mud worms started 


for the Creamery Brook, about two miles 
below the depot. 

There is but little in sucker fishing that 
appeals strongly to the better class of 
anglers but they are a very edible fish 
and I enjoy about two evenings of the 
sport each season. No skill is required 
whatever. When the spring floods are 
on and the water from the river backs up 
the brooks, filling them bank-full, the 
suckers run up to deposit their eggs. 
The bait is dropped to the bottom of the 
brook and left perfectly still until the fish 
comes along and sucks it up; then, asa 
4-pound sucker can be landed much 
easier than a half-pound trout, the pleas~ 
ure is mostly derived from the other 
things to be found about the brook. 

But here we are at the brook, just 
as the twilight is deepening into dusk. 
We hitched the horse to a small tree 
nearby and collected a few old boards 
and driftwood to make a fire. The fire 
serves a double purpose: a light to at- 
tract the fish and a lot of good cheer in 
the evening chilliness. A sandpiper flew 


away up the river when the fire blazed 
up—frightened by the glare—and away 
across the broad Connecticut a whip- 
poor-will was calling mournfully. 

We rigged up some heavy lines, cut 
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some alders for rods, baited our hooks 
and dropped them in. Though we tended 
two lines each, we were not very busy for 
a time but we had lots to talk about and 
did not care. After a little while I 
noticed one of my lines starting away 
slowly and about the same time the 
Doctor said, ‘‘I think there’s something 
on my hook.” There was no need of 
hurry: we gave them plenty of time to 
swallow the bait, then pulled them in. 
By the time we had rebaited our hooks 
I had one on the 
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ring his blood and causing him to hunt up 
his fishing tackle and spend all of his 
spare time repairing it. This longing 
grows and grows continually, until it de- 
velopes into an ailment, for which there is 
only one cure—a day on the trout brooks. 
I had this longing last spring as usual 
and was just getting it under control 
when I had a relapse. This was caused 
by the letter received from the Doctor, 
as mentioned in the last chapter. After 
that it was far past cure and kept getting 
even worse, so 





other line. Thus 
it went all the 
evening. Once, 
after | had landed 
a good one with- 
out rising from 
my seat by the 
fire, the Doctor 
remarked, 
“You'll not be 
taking things as 
cool tomorrow 
when youare fast 
to a big trout.” 
We soon had all 
the fish we cared 
for and began to 
tire of the sport; 
but sat there for 
a time, watching 
the firelight re- 
flectton on the 
rippling river and 
drinking in the 
charm of the 
starlit night. 
Once we saw a 
muskrat swim 
into the light, then turn and dodge back 
swiftly—frightened at the brightness. At 
last we unhitched the horse and drove 
home, where we arrived at a late hour— 
only to spend another hour getting ready 
for the trout on the morrow. 


Down Clark Brook. 
Every spring when the brooks are re- 
leased from their icy bonds, a certain ir- 
repressible longing seizes the angler, stir- 





“The Doctor is keenly alive to the pleasures of a day 
along the brook.’ 


that by the 15th 
of May (the 
opening day) it 
had reached an 
acute stage. 
Nevertheless, 
after our return . 
from sucker fish- 
ing, I was able 
to enjoy a few 
hours’ sleep be- 
fore the alarm 
clock woke us in 
the wee sma’ 
hours. Break- 
fast was soon out 
of the way, and, 
after an unevent- 
ful ride of 4 
miles,we reached 
some farm build- 
ings, where, we 
left our team and 
proceeded an- 
other mile on 
foot tothe source 
of the stream 
where we were 
to begin fishing. The sun was just rising 
over an eastern hill; a bobolink was flit- 
ting about the field just back of us, sing- 
ing ever so sweetly, and a song sparrow 
sat on an old rail fence and added his 
melody to the beautiful morning. The 
Doctor breathed an almost fervent 
“‘Hush!”’ and we stood still, listening for 
several minutes; then began to rig our 
lines, slowly, reluctantly—for the spell 
of the spring morning held us hard. 
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We proceeded slowly down through 
the woods, casting our flies over every 
likely looking pool and catching a few 
trout of fair size. The day was too bright 
for a big haul. Just below the woods the 
brook flows under a bridge and out into 
an open pasture and just below the bridge 
is a deep hole between two huge rocks. 
Here the Doctor had a strike and saw a 
big trout when he rose but could not 
hook him. He kept talking about that 
fish all the way down across the pasture, 
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without success. I tied on a common 
hook and baited it with mud worms but 
he was even more suspicious of that. I 
looked back up the brook. There was 
the Doctor—still at the pool. I did not 
like to go on and leave him, so I decided 
to let the trout rest a few minutes; then 
try a bit of strategy. The hook was 
baited with another worm, and, taking 
good care to keep well out of sight, I 
dropped it on the edge of a steep bank 
on the near side of the pool and set the 








‘*Before I was half done drinking, I heard the camera click." 





and, just before we reached the next 
woods, he turned and tramped away back. 
I knew he was going to have it out with 
.the big one and might stay there for 
some time, but soon found something to 
entertain myself with while he was gone. 

In the very next pool I saw a monster 
trout and straightway began casting for 
him but he had had previous experience 
with flies and was satisfied to leave mine 
strictly alone. I tried everything I had, 
from a White Miller to a Black Gnat, but 


reel at free-running; then, with a very 
slight movement of the rod tip, started 
the bait sliding down the bank—as though 
it had wriggled from the soft soil at the 
top, lost its footing and slipped in. The 
next moment I was fast to the big one. 
But hooking a big one is not all the 
game, if you use an 8-ounce rod and 
delicate tackle. He was tired out at last, 
however, and safely deposited in the fish 
basket when the Doctor came along. 
‘Got him?”’ said I (though I knew from 
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the look on his face that he had). 
“Yes,” he replied—displaying the beauty; 
“worked a new dodge on him. Hung 
the fly in an alder bush over the pool and 
hooked him when I dropped it in.” 

Near the edge of the woods we stopped, 
built a little fire, broiled a few trout and 
ate our lunch. When through eating we 
sat for some time, listening to the song of 
the brook. At last I started to get up ‘but 
the Doctor motioned me to be quiet and 
pointed to an old 
log in the stream 
afew rods below. 
A muskrat was 
just climbing 
onto the log and 
we watched him 
there, making his 
toilet in the sun- 
shine, all uncon- 
scious of our 
presence. 

Wenext fished 
through a wild 
place. At times 
it was hard work 
to get through 
the bushes but 
there were fish in 
there and many 
other things as 
well. Once we 
saw the white 
flag of a deer that 
bounded away at 
the sound of our 
footsteps; again 
we saw a par- 
tridge that 
peered at us shyly from a fir thicket, and 
away up on the hillside we could see a 
litter of fox cubs, playing about the den. 
All these things added much to the day’s 
enjoyment and made the afternoon pass 
all too swiftly. 

We did not have good luck all the 
time. Once a big trout straightened a 
hook for the Doctor; another broke my 
leader and another was lost through a 
defect in the line. On a meadow, where 
a small dam had been formed back of an 





‘““Where the brook flows under the highway.” 
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old log, I could see a large one lying 
near the bottom and spent half an hour 
trying to get him to rise to the flies but 
he would not, neither would he take the 
hook baited with a mud worm. I threw 
in a worm without the hook. He seized 
it instantly, with no apparent hesitation ; 
then I threw in the baited hook again but 
he would not look at that. In went 
another worm—he seized it like a flash; 
he could detect the difference instantly, 
in spite of all the 
pains I took bait- 
ing it, and I was 
obliged to give 
him up at last. I 
had my camera 
along of course 
and kept snap- 
ping it at the 
Doctor and other 
things of inter- 
est. Once whenI 
became thirsty i 
took a long drink 
from the brook. 
I had to lie down 
to get it, for the 
drinking cup had 
been forgotterl. 
The camera | 
thoughtlessly 
laid on the bank 
and before I was 
half through 
drinking I heard 
it click. The 
Doctor had 
picked it up and 
is responsible for 
the photo. All too soon we reached the 
mouth of the brook; the lengthening 
shadows and the call of the thrush warned 
us that night was fast approaching and we 
tramped back up the road to our team, 
while a white-throated sparrow back in the 
evergreens kept calling, ‘‘ Farewell, Friend 
Angler! Farewell! farewell!’’ The last 
thing the Doctor said when he took the 
train next morning was: ‘I'll be upina 
month to try the bass on Ticklenecked 
Pond.”’ 
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On Ticklenecked Pond. 

“If the bass will not bite, we may be 
able to persuade a pike to take the troll 
or coax a pickerel from the reeds at the 
mouth of the brook. We are pretty sure 
of something on this pond.”” The Doc- 
tor was making his way toward the boats 
as he spoke and he gave a very good de- 
scription of the fishing prospects on 
Ticklenecked Pond, where we had just 
arrived for a day’s sport. We, like the 
majority of fresh-water anglers, preferred 
the black bass to any other fish for sport 
as well as for eating purposes, excepting 
perhaps the brook trout. Away down 
near the lower end of the pond and close 
into shore is a favorite place for bass and 
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disgust, resolved to troll for pickerel until 
noon at least. 

I was on. the middle seat and took up 
the oars, leaving the Doctor to manage 
the line. We.have had the best success 
with wall-eyed pike on Ticklenecked 
Pond when we used a Skinner casting 
spoon, baited with angle-worms. The 
Doctor soon had the line rigged and was 
paying it out rapidly, while 1 rowed slow- 
ly, allowing it to sink deep. We were 
headed straight across, intending to take 
a circle at the lower end and come back 
up the middle—arriving at the landing, 
where we had left our team, about 12 
o'clock for our lunch. 

Suddenly a word from the Doctor 
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we rowed down there and anchored in 
the shade of some overhanging trees. 
For my part, I prefer fly casting when 
it is at all practicable; the Doctor is a 
live-bait devotee but fly caster and bait 
caster met with equal success that morn- 
ing. Nearly all the forenoon was spent 
in futile attempts to lure them from their 
retreats. I tried everything I had in my 
fly book and tried casting them in all the 
different ways I knew of. The Doctor 
had some live helgramites which he used 
first but as these brought no results he 
tried live minnows but they were no bet- 
ter. Mud worms too were found useless 


and about 11 o’clock we gave it up in 





caused me to stop and back-row a few 
strokes. ‘‘Guess I'll give ‘him all the 
time he wants. Think he’s a good one.” 
The Doctor had had lots of experience 
with pike and knew just how to handle 
them. As he gradually worked this one 
nearer and nearer the boat, he used more 
and more care in handling him and I felt 
sure it was bigger than he had thought 
at first. ‘‘Have the net ready.”’ I had 
been holding it in readiness for fifteen 
minutes and when he brought him within 
reach easily lifted him in. So much time 
had been spent with the pike that we de- 
cided to postpone our trip around the 
lower end and started at once for the 
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landing, catching two fair-sized pike on 
the way. 

After eating our dinner (which con- 
sisted of two small pike, fried over a little 
fire, in addition to the lunch we had 
brought), we again started down the 
pond. Now the Doctor had the oars and 
rowed along near the eastern shore. Be- 
fore going a very great distance I had 
caught two medium-sized pike and was 
paying out the line for a third—just let- 
ting it slide through my hand as I watched 
a whole family of kingfishers that lived 
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Of course he had to take two or three 
fresh starts and almost exhaust my sup- 
ply of line but at last I had worked him 
to a distance of perhaps 8 feet from the 
boat; then he just seemed to settle back 
on the line and I dared not pull any 
harder. “Give him a quick yank and 
I'll be ready with the net.’’ The Doctor 
was getting impatient. I yanked. The 
Doctor was ready with the net but the 
fish was not reddy to come—instead, he 
gave one great leap and disappeared with 
a splash. Of course the one I caught at 














“The Doctor is also a live-bait devotee.”’ 





in a steep bank not far from a large yel- 
low birch. The parent birds were now 
teaching their young the art of angling 
and making a great deal of rattle and 
noise about it. One of the young birds, 
larger and evidently more ambitious than 
his fellows, had caught a fat minnow and 
borne it to the tree in triumph, when the 
line started through my hand at a rapidly 
increasing rate. I motioned the Doctor 
to stop the boat, and, after deciding he 
was securely hooked, began to reel in. 


the lower end was not so large as the one 
I lost but still it was a good-sized fish. 
As we met with no success on our trip 
up the pond, we decided to skip for pick- 
erel for a time, then try the bass again. 
When skipping for pickerel we gener- 
ally use a pork rind for bait until we have 
caught two or three; then cut a strip 
from the under side of the small fish. 
They took the bait that afternoon with 
an apparent relish that promised us good 
sport. I was on the shore, just west of 
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the brook, and the Doctor was in the 
boat, just around the point a few rods 
distant. I glanced his way once or twice 
and noticed he was having good success ; 
I was having none. “If I can’t catch 
more fish in the next hour than you, I’ll 
pay the treats!” yelled the Doctor. 

“T’ll go you!’’ I replied, and gave my- 
self up to the business in hand. 

“T’ll pay the treats, whoever is ahead,” 
yelled the Doctor; ‘‘come over here and 
help me with this one!’’ I hurried over, 
thoughtlessly dropping my own rod with 
the line out. In the course of a few 
minutes his pickerel was in the boat and 
I started back to my own line; but a big 
pickerel, who may have been watching it 
for some time, started a trifle quicker 
than I did. The click and the drag were 
both set and he took the rod, which lay 
on the smooth grass right along with 
him. I splashed into the brook, in try- 
ing to cross, and would not have reached 
it in time had not the reel caught on a 
small bush and held fast. I slid off the 
drag as quickly as possible and after a 
short fight landed the fish with the Doc- 
tor’s aid. 

“The hour’s just up,’’ said I, looking 
at my watch; “let’s count up and see 
who is ahead. You helped me as much 
as I helped you.”’ I had 12 and he had 
but 11; but the Doctor never whines 
when beaten. Ten minutes later we were 
on the bass grounds again. They bit 
much better now and we succeeded in 
catching eight of legal length (10 inches) 
and one that would weigh nearly 4 pounds 
before we were obliged to start homeward. 





° CAMP ROCKY HOLLOW. 





To begin with, a canoe and light camp- 
ing outfit was shipped to a little town in 
Wisconsin, located along the river bear- 
ing the name of the State through which 
it flows. We came afterwards, landed 
in the town about 5 o'clock, and began 
to look around for a place to spend the 
night and get something to eat. We 


made inquiries concerning the hotel and 
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boarding houses. The inhabitants did 


_not seem to know anything about hotels 


but directed us to a place called the 
Howard House. Here we ate supper 
from a table covered with checkered 
oil-cloth, and, after spending a social 
evening on the porch with the propri- 
etor and the rest of his guests, we 
climbed into bed by the aid of a few 
chairs and a boost from an accommo- 
dating room-mate. There were two beds 
in the room, both supplied with feather 
ticks and so high that the space between 
them looked like it might have been 
Wall Street. 

We were off early in the morning— 
eagerly paddling the canoe down-stream. 
The sun was scarcely high enough to 
reach us, but sent its rays over the rocky 
cliff on one side, casting sunlight on the 
other side of the stream and back among 
the trees of the forest. We sped along 
under the shadows of great rocks, gently 
spreading aside the specks of foam that 
had gathered on the river and leaving 
behind us a path of ripples. All was 
still, except the gentle splashing of the 
paddles as they dipped down into the 
water and the spatter of the silver drops 
as they dripped into the stream. Now 
and then a kingfisher would dart from 
the bank, shrieking in his flight, or one 
of the fur-coated inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding woods would be seen to swim 
across in front of us and hurry off 
among the shadows. Presently we no- 
ticed that the sun shone straight down 
upon us, and something inside told us 
that it was time for the mid-day meal. 
We drove the canoe into the bank, fished 
out the frying pan, coffee pot and a few 
more articles from the pack and cooked 
our first meal. Oh! that dinner of 
baked beans, bacon and eggs and hot 
coffee, with the odor of the pines and 
the scenery around us for desert! Eager 
to find a place to camp, we hurried on 
our way, shooting down the rapids, glid- 
ing smoothly along through the silent 
places with here and there a carry, until 
we had left behind all signs of habita- 
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tion. 
camping grounds. The cliff along whose 
side we had paddled all day at this point 
veered off into the woods and made an 


Toward evening we reached our 


ideal spot to pitch camp. We landed 
among the rocks and set up our tent on 
a level plot of ground, sheltered on one 
side by the high wall of stone and 
guarded on the other by stately pines 
and branching hemlocks. The sun grad- 
ually disappeared in the west, sending 
its last rays of golden light in among the 
trees and rocks; the shades of the forest 
crowded around us and at last Night 
softly spread her wings, leaving all in 
silent darkness. We sat around the 
camp-fire, smoking and talking over our 
plans until a late hour. Then, at Lee’s 
suggestion, we crawled in under the 
tent to our nest of blankets and pine 
needles. 

Awakened by the first rays of sunlight 
streaming into the tent, I was off down 
the river with a fishing rod, leaving my 
companion to enjoy his own snoring. 

Again and again I sent the spinner 
down-stream and reeled in the line with- 
out any reward. At the foot of a rapid 
I tried again, casting the bait into the 
boil and foam of the whirling water. 
There was a sudden tug at the line and 
it shot out and across the stream, making 
the reel fairly sing as it went. I reeled 
the victim—playing with him fully ten 
minutes before he was safe in the land- 
ing net. It was a large bass, the best 
sample that was brought into camp dur- 
ing our stay. That hole was full of 
them and I caught a number before re- 
turning to Rocky Hollow (that being the 
name we adopted for our camp on ac- 
count of the huge boulders which were 
scattered around it). 

The remainder of the day was spent 
in doing little things around camp and 
making everything as homelike as pos- 
sible. The large rocks at the edge of 
the water afforded an ideal boat landing, 
while a cave at the foot of the cliff made 
a good refrigerator. Centuries ago two 
large rocks had been tilted up in the 
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shape of a sloping roof. Inside there 
was a running spring of cool water and 
in the centre of the cave, growing up 
through a small opening at the top, was 
a pine tree. This place looked as though 
it might have served as a council lodge 
for the Indians; for us it answered the 
purpose of cold storage, supplied us with 
drinking water and served as a lounging 
place in the heat of the day. There was 
a path made by the wood-folk along the 
bottom of the cliff. It wound in and out 
among the rocks and pine trees. Ferns 
and mosses grew on each side and not 
more than ten yards away the river 
flowed peacefully along. 

Here we fished and hunted—paddling 
the canoe up and down the river and 
tramping the woods in all directions. I 
discovered a fox den along the side of 
the cliff and decided to watch for the 
inmates, that I might get a shot at one 
of those pirates of the hen roost. One 
evening I took the rifle, and, after climb- 
ing up the side of the cliff, placed myself 
in such a position that I could look 
down and watch the entrance to the den 
without being seen. Here I lay for 
hours, stretched out on a projecting 
rock. I was finally rewarded by seeing 
an old fox come out and lie down on the 
flat rocks below. Presently four little 
curly-haired fellows came trotting out 
and began to play around the mother. 
They would climb on her back, snap at 
each other playfully and roll over and 
over in their sport. I watched them 
until dusk, when I returned to camp— 
leaving them undisturbed in their play. 

Finally the time came to break camp. 
We pulled down the tent, packed our 
outfit and brought it home. But is that 
all that came with us? No! there is 
something else—much more. A touch 
of Nature; a feeling that words cannot 
describe. Some may not understand 
what this something is. Do not try. It 
cannot be told to you. You cannot find 
it in books. There is but one way to 
know its meaning and that is to dive 
into the depths of Nature and learn for 
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yourself. Leave your business for a 
while and take up the rod and gun. Go 
to the woods and streams, and, if there 
be a spark of this kind of life in you, it 
will kindle and burn brightly. Then you 
will understand its meaning and discover 
a part of this life that you should not be 
without. It is worth while. Go and 
find for yourself a Rocky Hollow. 
Middletown, Ohio. Harotp Hoop. 


MAHSEER FISHING. 








Tropical countries, as a rule, do not if- 
vite the angler. Ina hot, moist climate 
split-cane rods go to pieces. So do the 
angler exile’s hopes, when he finds that 
the native fish, abundant though they be, 
are not of a sporting kind. Trout and 
salmon shun the low latitudes. 

India is an exception, because its fauna 
includes the mahseer. This fish, which, 
speaking by the book, is a carp, is called 
the Salmon of India in compliment to its 
rare qualities. The common carp does 
not rank high in the estimation of anglers. 
But the mahseer is a game fish, which 
scales up to 40 or 50 lbs,, takes baits of 
all sorts, and in some places rises to the 
feathered fly. This recommends it to 
fastidious sportsmen of the type of that 
British Admiral who briefly reported on 
Alaska: ‘The country is no good. Its 
salmon will not take the fly.” 

Ranging over the vast peninsula, from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from 
the leech-haunted bamboo jungles of 
Assam to the dry uplands of the Deccan, 
the mahseer varies a good deal in size 
and other points; still more in its habits. 
One might take the fish which inhabits 
the Nerbudda River as a typical example, 
except for its diet, which, as we shall 
see, is peculiar. 

Most winter tourists stop over at Ja- 
balpur, on their way across the continent, 
in order to visit the Marble Rocks on the 
Nerbudda. The Jungle Book has made 
them famous as the scene of the killing 
of the red dogs by the wild bees. The 
white chasm through which the river 
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winds is wonderfully beautiful, especially 
by moonlight. It is safer then, as the 
bees are mostly asleep. In the daytime 
the boatmen paddle very gently and the 
Sahibs are warned against loud talking, 
lest they excite the wrath of the bee peo- 
ple. Brown clusters of them hang, like 
a venomous fungus growth, high up on 
the marble cliffs; and this sight, coupled 
with their reputation and perhaps the 
sudden hum of a scouting bee, imposes 
silence on the most blatant of globe trot- 
ters. It is a strange sight-seeing. You 
peep at the scene by permission, so to 
speak, of the wild bees, its guardians. 
Angling in the cajfion is out of the question. 
A few miles south of Jabalpur, stream 
alternates with pool in ideal fashion, and 
there is no danger from concerted insect 
attacks. Where the river flows sluggish- 
ly, like a canal, you may get a shot ata 
muggur (the fish-eating crocodile) but 
you will catch no mahseer. Nor is it any 
use going out until after the river has 
subsided from its flood level, the effect of 
the seasonal monsoon rains. But when 
the pontoon bridge has been put back in 
its place at the Seoni road crossing, and 
the water lapping the temple steps has 
become clear again, it is time to make 
your bandobast. The cool weather, which 
is very like spring weather in California, 
has set in, and the river is falling. 
Bandobast is one of the first native 
words acquired by the sportsman in India. 
In the high shikar it includes hiring beat- 
ers and all preparations for driving the 
jungle. In general, it means arrange- 
ment; and you cannot indulge in such 
small shikar as fishing without a proper 
bandobast. On the Nerbudda it takes 
the form of sacrificing a sackful of parched 
peas (gram) to the holy river. This is 
unavoidable, whatever your religion. For 
ages past, long before your ancestors left 
their heathen gods, the Nerbudda has 
received, at bathing pool and temple steps, 
offerings of all kinds of food, which its 
finny children naturally gobbled up. So 
the spoiled mahseer of the Nerbudda will 
not come to the lure without a previous 
invitation. You must send out before- 
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hand a man who knows the river to throw 
bait into the pools where you intend to 
fish. Let him have plenty of gram for 
this vegetarian chumming, lest he stint 
the river of its due by eating too much 
himself. He will take his dusturi (47s 
vake-off) anyhow. 

The hooks had better be baited at 
home. Parched peas are rather brittle, 
and threading them on the shank of a 
hook is a nice operation. Many split up 
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mahseer fishing. But a locally made 
native ringal is just as good. It is truly 
a fishing pole—a long, unjointed flexible 
bamboo, mounted with upright rings. If 
you ride out to the river, your groom can 
carry it over his shoulder, or you can have 
it strapped to the shaft of the pony cart. 

An hour or two after sunrise and the 
temperature has climbed to the summer 
level of Europe. The country looks 
brightly green with growing crops, as 














VIEW OF THE NERBUDDA RIVER, FROM MARBLE ROCKS HOTEL, JABALPUR, 
BRITISH INDIA.—A Famous River for Mahseer Fishing. 


Compliments of the Rev. V.G. McMURRY, Province of Berar, India. 





under the process of boring; and the 
Sahib, his patience exhausted, turns the 
job over to his personal servant, whose 
fingers are defter with the needle. A 
dozen or two hooks, each beaded with 
two or three parched peas, and a 14-foot 
rod with a reel carrying, say, 100 feet of 
salmon line, is outfit enough for the upper 
Nerbudda. 

Anglers who have brought their jointed 
salmon rods out to India use them for 


you ride out to the river. Dismounting 
on the high bank, you take your rod from 
the groom and go down to the waterside, 
where Nadhoo, who has seen you com- 
ing, begins to fling in gram by the hand- 
ful. ‘‘Bahut-sa machli, Sahib” (the fish 
are plenty) is his greeting. The stream 
is clear but full, and the pied kingfisher, 
hovering overhead, is out for sport. 

The Plop! plop! of mouthing fish an- 
swers the hail of dropping bait. The 
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prepared hook, no heavier than an arti- 
ficial fly, swings out underhand, and 
comes down with a smack, which would 
get on the nerves of a fly-caster, upon the 
bubbling rapid. Often it is drawn back 
bare of its lure. The cunning fish have 
sucked the bait off or the peas have 
broken away from the shank, which they 
are apt to do before they get well soaked. 
You hitch on a fresh hook, cast, and— 
Whiz! goes the reel, as the mahseer bolts 
down-stream. P 

All the excitement of mahseer fishing 
is in the run for the pool. The sun-daz- 
zle on the water makes it hard for the eye 
to follow the movements of the line. But 
the mahseer, which has swum up to get 
near the floating grains, when hooked 
makes for the deeps. The fish may bring 
your sport to a deadlock by making a 
turn round a submerged rock. But if the 
pool be free from such dangers to tackle, 
the strain of the stiff bamboo brings him 
steadily shoreward after the first mad 
rush. Nadhoo wades in and retrieves the 
mahseer in his bare brown arms. 

Now you have him safe on the pebbles 
—a five-pounder, which is a sizable fish 
for the Nerbudda. A shapely fish, col- 
ored olive-green on the back and sides, 
whitish yellow beneath, with a big head 
—-the maha sir of the vernacular, which 
has been Englished into mahseer. Note 
the queer folds of skin drooping from the 
upper lip, like moustaches—marks of the 
carp kind, these, which in one English 
species are called barbels. The !ips are 
leathery, and back in the meouth lies a flat 
bone, armed with rows of teeth and well 
adapted for crushing seeds and grains. 

When the hot winds of March begin 
to blow and the dhak unfolds its scarlet 
blossoms, the season for this peculiar bait 
fishing is nearly over. The river has 
dwindled considerably and the pools have 
become slimy with weed. 

With more space available, one might 
say something of mahseer fishing in the 
mighty Jumna. There the anglers go 
out in boats and fish with spinning baits 
for real sockdolagers of 40 lbs. Or of 
the lake fishing in the cool hill district of 
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Kumaon, where the tea gardens are, and 

where the lucky individual on long leave 

entices small mahseer with salmon flies 

or any old feather combination he rigs up 

on a hook. F. W. REIp. 
Los Angiles, Cal fornia. 


SALMON FISHING IN PUGET SOUND. 








In all ages and among all people, the 
sport of fishing has appealed to young 
and old alike. And few places can bé 
found where the natural conditions for 
success are greater and where the game- 
ness and variety of the fish are more ex- 
cellent and numerous than in Puget 
Sound. Here the six different species 
of salmon are all in evidence in goodly 
numbers and all valuable as food fish. 
Of these but two species afford sport 
for the angler. The Tyhee (sometimes 
called King Salmon; sometimes Royal 
Chinook) is caught in Puget Sound 
waters from late autumn until near mid- 
summer, with an occasional one any 
month in the year. During the time 
when the Tyhee is slow to take the hook 
—say, from July to O¢gtober—the silver 
salmon fishing is at its best. These two 
species afford the most exciting sport 
to be enjoyed anywhere on our conti- 
nent, with reasonable profits to those 
who care to engage in it for that pur- 
pose. Fishing for salmon with hook 
and line is universally practiced on the 
waters of the sound by trolling with one 
or two lines, secured to short poles, 
trolled behind a rowboat, or small launch. 

The Tyhee salmon usually weighs 
from 20 to 50 lbs. The tackle consists 
of some 80 ft. of 30-cord twine with a 
leader of 8 ft. of Cuttyhunk, ending in 
30 inches of piano wire. To this is at- 
tached the lure, a spoon or “ jigger,” and 
an 8-0 hook. The weakest part of the 
tackle is the steel rings that attach the 
hook to the jigger and the jigger to the 
swivel. The same tackle is used for 
both the silver and Tyhee salmon. But 
their fighting tactics are different. 
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The Tyhee is a deep-water fighter. 
When he finds himself hooked, he at 
once sounds. And it requires skill and 
usually the play of most of the reserve 
line to prevent broken tackle in the first 
mad rush. If the fisherman succeeds in 
stopping this rush, he can easily haul his 
fish partly in. But be ready for the 
next rush—for it will be even fiercer. 
Not so deep now, but the line must be 
played out just right and under a ten- 
sion that often tows the boat some dis- 
tance. If this second rush can be 
checked, the worst though not all of the 
battle is over. Mr. Tyhee can now be 
got almost near enough to gaff. But 
here he lashes the water, circles and de- 
scribes figures not to be found in geome- 
try. This last battle often causes hook 
or steel rings to snap, just when we feel 
that the prize is ours. If this last be 
also a losing battle for the Tyhee, he is 
then easily brought to gaff. 

The silver salmon is a surface fighter. 
His first tactics are to break water in a 
mad rush, one or more times. He then 
suffers himself to be reeled in to the last 
8 or 10 feet of line. Then begins a 
series of the most rapid and fierce evo- 
lutions ever executed by any fish that 
swims. His movements resemble noth- 
ing else that I can think of so much as a 
mad bee darting at one’s face. And, 
while the silver is much smaller than his 
half-brother the Tyhee, his rapid, dart- 
ing movements often break the same 
rings that have landed many Tyhees. 
The weights of the silvers run from 5 
to 15 lbs. and more. And they are just 
so many pounds of fighting strength. 
The weather conditions during the silver 
salmon season are for the most part fine 
—not too warm—and there is nothing 
to mar the sport except an occasional 
blow. For three months one can enjoy 
the sport. And if the fisherman care 
to pursue it industriously, it will yield a 
revenue of from $2 to $12 a day. Neah 
Bay, Clallam and Port Angeles are fa- 
vorite points for this sport. And Port 
Angeles, Skagit Head and the Narrows 
near Tacoma are all splendid Tyhee 
fishing grounds during the season. 

For three months last summer a hun- 
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dred fishermen in as many boats went 
out daily form Port Angeles for salmon. 
Flocks of gulls at different points on the 
Strait indicate to the fishermen where 
the schools of small fish are, and these 
the salmon are sure to follow. When 
a school of salmon is lost and the fishing 
falls off, the gulls again locate them. 
So, hand in hand, the fisherman and the 
gulls keep close together during the sil- 
ver season. The salt air, the energetic 
pulling of a pair of oars, and the excite- 
ment of landing a fine fish are all val- 
uable factors in producing the best of 
health. N. R. PIper. 
Olympia, Washington. 





ATTORNEY GENERAL BELL has given 
an opinion which in a way sets at rest 
the fears of sportsmen in Spokane and 
other parts of Washington that the law 
adopted in 1909 provided for no closed 
season on trout and other game fish. 
He says in part: “‘ During the last ten 
years there have been several amend- 
ments to the law governing the salmon 
industry and the application of that law 
has never been extended to any fish ex- 
cept salmon. During the same time the 
Legislature has from time to time issued 
special laws protecting trout, bass, pick- 
erel and other game fish, thus clearly 
recognizing the distinction between game 
fish covered by this special enactment 
and other food fish covered by the act of 
1899. It would therefore seem too clear 
for argument that the special laws gov- 
erning hook and line fishing for various 
species of game fish could not be im- 
pliedly repealed by this general act regu- 
lating the taking of salmon.” The 
amendment adopted by the last Legis- 
lature gives white men similar privileges 
to those heretofore limited to Indians in 
the taking of salmon, and as prosecuting 
attorneys in Spokane and other counties 
and sportsmen in general interpreted the 
law it wiped out the closed seasons on 
game fish. In amending the salmon law, 
the Legislature struck out the word “ In- 
dian” and substituted the word “ per- 
son” and provided that any person 
might catch salmon or other food fish 
in any way for his own use. 
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A LUCKY SPRING AFTERNOON. 


By J. E. SANFORD. 


PRINGTIME is New Year’s on Na- 
ture’s calendar. Like some of her 
children which pass the dormant 

period of winter in hibernation, she has 
slumbered for months. But now the 
genial warmth of a new season’s sun 
brings the Southern breezes gently 
caressing your cheek and drives Old 
Boreas reluctantly back to his Northern 
abodes. The feathered choristers en- 
thusiastically chant their little ditties of 
love; the greening buds give token that 
the stately monarchs of the forest, with 
bare, spectral arms stretched heavenward 
as if mutely protesting their nudity, will 
soon be wrapped in robes of exquisite 
green. The migratory fowl, obeying the 
innate instinct to return to their Northern 
home, may be seen as they pursue their 
vernal itineracy, and everything is astir 
with a new life, new vigor. ’Tis then 
that those devotees of Nature who wor- 
ship at the woodland shrine love to lose 
themselves amid 


‘“The deep tangled wildwood,”’ 


to wander through majestic forest aisles, 
stately and grand, whose crowned col- 
umns seem to pierce the ethereal blue. 
Happy is he who then can lay aside the 
perplexities of his hum-drum existence 


and with gun or rod commune with 
Nature. But doubly blest is he if, on 
returning, he can show game-bag or 
creel liberally filled. 

One afternoon in early spring, several 
years ago, all Nature was in a lovely 
mood—smiling, radiant. It seemed that 
the very wood nymphs themselves were 
beckoning, and the invitation was not to 
be denied. To the woods—silent but 
alluring Mecca of the sportsman—I must 
away! For companions I had my Parker 
and Jack, an ebony-hued descendant of 
the Dark Continent—small of stature 
because of immature years, though long 
of stammering tongue. 

So Jack and I set off to the big woods 
that lie along our little Forked Deer 
River—I carrying my hammerless and 
he bearing, besides the game receptacle, 
an old cut-down Army musket. Scarce- 
ly had we reached the edge of the woods, 
when Jack’s sharp eyes spied a squirrel 
running up a large gum tree and cracked 
away at him. But Jack’s marksmanship 
is sometimes beautifully deficient; so it 
required a charge from the little Parker 
to dislodge Mr. Squirrel. Making our 
way toward the river (my purpose being 
to hunt for ducks rather than squirrels), 
we had gone but a short distance when 
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a sudden shower drove us to the shelter 
of a friendly leaning tree. But the rain 
was soon past and our stop was lucky; 
for, while we were sitting under the tree, 
we saw a large fox squirrel run along 
the ground, slowly jumping from place 
to place. As we left our shelter, he was 
frightened up a tree, where he was soon 
crouching on a limb—giving me no trou- 
ble to bag. We saw one other squirrel 
before we reached the river, at which 
Jack fired but only turned the game to 
my side of the tree, and the rest was easy. 
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some turn of chance would afford an ad- 
vantage. In and out we wound our way 
—over logs, around sloughs, through 
cane, weeds, bushes—ever on the alert. 
Coming around a sudden bend in the 
stream which brought to view a long 
straight stretch of water, there, in mid- 
stream, without cover of any kind, sata 
large mallard. Though 75 or 80 yards 
away, the brilliant sheen of his iridescent 
head, neck and wings made him appear 
much nearer. As there was no possi- 
bility of getting closer, it was with diffi- 











SCENE ON THE FORKED DEER 


Amateur Photo by the Author. 


RIVER.— WESTERN TENNESSEE. 





Soon after arriving at the river, we 
jumped a pair of small ducks which 
were very wild. They made a long 
flight up stream and we followed, as I 
was determined to bring them to bag, 
provided better game did not show up. 
A half-mile or more up-stream we over- 
took them, and I managed to start them 
back in the direction we had come. They 
were seen twice more but would get up 
and away far beyond range. But we 
stuck doggedly to the trail, hoping that 


culty that I restrained myself from firing 
on him: only I knew the prcbability of 
even disabling him was very small. 
What was to be done? He was show- 
ing uneasiness and to move forward or 
backward would surely put him to flight. 
After a moment’s thought, I resolved to 
stand perfectly still and await further 
developments. Making a very slight 
motion to the boy (who was some dis- 
tance behind me) to sit down, I stood 
perfectly still—both I and the duck anx- 
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iously eyeing each other for a space of 
possibly ten minutes or more. At last 
the old fellow became tired or maybe he 
began to think there was no danger in 
one so quiet. Any way, he turned and 
started slowly down-stream. Now, it so 
happened that below the duck about 50 
yards the river made a sudden turn, very 
much like a long V, and came back. 
And further—good fortune like misfor- 
tune comes in pairs—at the apex of this 
narrow neck of land was a small but 
rather dense thicket of briars, and the 
mallard was now making his way down 
toward this cover. He swam slowly— 
it seemed to me the slowest I ever saw 
—and I stood like a statue. Would he 
ever get round behind that cover? Yes! 
at last he has disappeared! I wanted to 
let off a whoop but only whispered to 
myself: ‘Old man, you are mine now, 
I think!” Slowly and carefully I made 
my way toward this benevolent little 
thicket. Benevolent, did I say? Well, 
it seemed so to me. ’Tis an ill wind that 
blows xobody good. And I anxiously 
scanned both sides as well as in front; 
for he might swim on down or turn back 
up-stream or take to his wings. Who 
knew? And I wanted shat duck. I 
needed him and knew that it would re- 
quire great cunning to outwit him. A 
duck has sharp eyes. Proceeding with 
all possible caution, I reached a point 
that I knew was within gunshot, and 
stood, trying to penetrate that little ag- 
gregation of brush and briars interpos- 
ing between me and the coveted prize. 
There were trees that might prevent a 
successful shot, if he should try to fly; 
so I would pot him—if I could. Though 
unaware of the certainty of his danger, 
he was suspicious and must have changed 
his position slightly; for suddenly I 
caught sight of a small patch of blue- 
green, only enough to be sure it was he. 
Very slowly my trusty gun came up to 
my shoulder, till its shining bead found 
that little spot of green, and then the 
trigger yielded to the pressure of my 
finger. Before the nitro’s sharp echoes 





died away through the forest, I had 
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rushed up near the bank, where an en- 
tirely unobstructed view of the water 
was to be had. My reasoning that the 
dense brush would so check the force 
of the leaden missiles that a second shot 
would be necessary, proved correct. 
Though badly wounded, he still had 
power to dive as I rushed up to the 
bank. But I noticed that he dived up- 
stream, and, as the current was strong, I 
judged that he would rise about where 
he disappeared. So I kept my gun 
aligned on that spot. And after a few 
seconds, sure enough, up he came as I 
expected; but he had only gotten his 
head clear of the water when the second 
barrel instantly swept his life away. 
Turning his rich cinnamon breast up to 
the sky and making a few convulsive 
strokes with his yellow webbed feet, he 
quietly floated down with the current till 
he reached a drift and was easily drawn 
out. Admiring our splendid captive for 
a few minutes, we continued the search 
for the two small ducks. 

Going on down-stream, we came to 
the lower end of a considerable little 
island, apparently formed by the river 
cutting across a bend. There, in the 
new channel, sat my two ducks some 35 
or 40 yards away. Before they could 
take wing, I fired on one and think that 
I must have wounded him—for I am 
sure he did not fly. But the other took 
wing and came down past me, when I 
dropped him to the water and gave him 
the second barrel to be sure of him. 
Turning around, I looked back to see 
where the other one was, but he had dis- 
appeared. There was an old tree-top in 
the edge of the water near him and I 
supposed he had taken refuge there; so 
I told Jack we would go down apiece till 
we found a log across the river and then 
we could go up and try for the other 
one. We had gone less than 100 yards, 
when suddenly—there, spread out on 
the water, were a lot of big ducks, all 
within easy range. I killed one with 
each barrel before they could get off the 
water and Jack got in a wasted shot or 
two. Some went up-stream, but the 
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major portion went down the river, 
“Now,” I says to Jack, “you wait a few 
minutes till I have time to go around 
below and then you follow the river 
around very slowly.” I made a half 
circuit of more than a quarter of a mile 
and again approached the water. As I 
crawled up within range, there was much 
flopping of wings—for they were not to 
be caught napping this time. I brought 
down one to each barrel—though one 
was only winged. Jack took a pop as 
some of them passed him, but with the 
usual result and then came running 
down to me. “Now,” says I to Jack, 
“you. may shoot that cripple.” But 
when he would raise his old rattletrap 
to shoot, the duck would dive and final- 
ly it got into a large drift of logs and 
brush and we never saw him again. It 
happened that this drift was at a second 
island similar to the one before men- 
tioned, though hardly so large. I walked 
around to the lower end of it, and as I 
did so here came one of the now scat- 
tered and confused ducks, striking the 
water nearby with a soft swish, ard was 
very soon ready for the game bag. We 
recovered our game from the water and 
piled our bag on the ground: three 
squirrels, six ducks, a fine swamp rabbit 
that Jack shot and a hawk. 

The sun was just setting and it was 
time to begin our long tramp home, 
which we reached, after a wearisome 


walk in the gloomy shades of early - 


night, with heavy feet but light spirits 
and with that feeling of satisfaction 
which arises from the reflection that all’s 
well that ends well. 

Henderson, Tennessee. 


A DAY’S SPORT IN PANAMA. 


Just previous to February 22d,I came 
in on my regular run one evening. My 
friend Whit, the foreman of the car in- 
spectors, was out to meet me. ‘Say, 
Lin, the 22d is a holiday, and as your 
train won’t run that day, what do you 
say to going hunting?” Of course, 
when he came at me like that he caught 
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me in a tender spot and I fell—murmur- 
ing, ‘‘Where’ll we go?” “I saw old 
man Blanco from Lion Hill today,” said 
Whit, ‘‘and he wanted us to come out 
some day. Says he has a good dog and 
can get two or three more of the village 
dogs to follow and is sure we can have 
some good sport. He’s coming into 
Colon tomorrow again, and I’ll see him 
and tell him we will be out the 22d, so 
he’ll be prepared to give us an early 
start.” 

“All right, Whit. I'll have the call 
boy get me out at 3 o’clock, so we can 
catch the supply train leaving here at 
4:30 a. m., which will get us to Lion 
Hill about daylight.” 

Promptly at 3 a. m. on the morning 
of the 22d I was routed out of bed by 
the call boy, hammering on the door 
and shouting: “Three o’clock, sir! 3 
o’clock!” I immediately hustled into 
my old clothes and beat it down to 
Whit’s house, to get him out, while Wife 
was making us a cup of coffee and fixing 
up a couple of sandwiches for lunch. 
We gulped down our coffee and a bite 
to eat, grabbed our guns and camera 
and were off to the railroad yards to 
catch our train. 

Lion Hillis a small flag station on the 
Panama Railroad, 11 miles out from 
Colon, in the midst of a veritable jungle 
miles in extent in every direction. It 
was still dark when we arrived there; so 
we filled our pipes and seated ourselves 
on the station platform to await daylight. 

By the time our pipes were empty, 
the sun had commenced to make its 
presence known in the east and the 
natives were begining to emerge from 
their palm shacks and shanties, while 
the jungle life commenced to make itself 
heard all around us. We got Mr. Blanco 
out. With the trees and vines still heavy 
with dew and the sun just high enough 
to cast a gloomy light through the im- 
penetrable foliage overhead, we started 
to hunt among the hills in an easterly 
direction, accompanied by Mr. Blanco, 
his neighbor Don Juan, and four small 
native dogs. 
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We kept to the top of the ridges, or 
rather hogbacks, where the bush was 
more open and let the dogs hunt through 
the swamps and ravines below. The 
dogs did not seem to be able to find 
deer or other game, except a small ani- 
mal the natives call a conayho (/ don't 
know how it is spelled but that is the way 
it sounds, with the accent on the second 
syllable). A large one will weigh as high 
as 30 pounds. It looks like a cross be- 
tween a rabbit and fox squirrel, having 
the body, legs and tail of the rabbit, 
head, feet, ears, and color of the fox 
squirrel, but in habits it is similar to the 
woodchuck, Its skin is fastened on like 
a pig’s and its flesh very much resem- 
bles pork when roasted. 

We had gone about a mile through 
the brush without seeing anything worth 
while—Whit and Blanco on one ridge, 
Juan and I on another—when I heard 
Whit yelling at the top of his voice. 
“Ho, Lin! Come here, quick!” Think- 
ing he had run onto a tapir and wanted 
me to bring the rifle (knowing it would 
be useless to shoot it with his shotgun, 
as the shot would not penetrate its thick 
hide) or else that he was keeping at bay 
one of our big snakes of the constrictor 
family, I immediately began cutting my 
way through the brush and vines to 
where he was. Coming up to where I 
could see him, I asked him what was 
up. He whirled around to face me— 
gun in one hand, machete in the other, 
his eyes sticking out so that you could 
knock them off with a club and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Geeminy cripes! there was 
a deer as big as a cow came right across 
the path here not ten feet in front of me, 
circled right around here in plain sight all 
the time—then went off down the hill!” 

“Why didn’t you shoot it?” I asked. 

“Never thought of it!” he replied. 

Being all together again, we concluded 
to circle around onto another hill toward 
which Whit’s deer had gone. Thence 
toward our starting point at the station, 
where we arrived about noon with empty 
bags and stomachs. 

After eating our lunch, Whit stretched 
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himself out in the shade of an orange 
tree, pillowed his head on his arm, 
and said: ‘Well, Lin, you can do as 
you please, but climbing these hills and 
cutting your way through the brush is 
too much for me. I am all in and so 
darned tired that if a deer came up now 
and started to eat the shirt off my back, 
I wouldn’t get up to drive him away!” 

“All right, Whit. I’m not quite that 
bad off yet, so I guess I’ll take a little 
run to the west of here and see what it 
looks like between here and the Chagres 
River. Juan tells me there are a lot of 
wild hogs down in there. Most of the 
trees look like they would be pretty 
easy to climb in an emergency, so I’m 
going to make a try for some pork. If 
you hear a noise like a gun-club tourna- 
ment, don’t get excited and think it is 
another Panamaian revolution, as it’s 
only me and my old .351 up a tree, 
making hog angels for the swine family 
to meet when Gabriel blows his horn for 
the game hogs to come forward and be 
judged.” 

Accompanied by Juan, two other na- 
tives with their gas-pipe shotguns, and 
the four dogs, I started. Following a 
small trail leading back from the village, 
we had not gone a half-mile before we 
came across signs of tapir and were fol- 
lowing them up, trying to get a sight of 
them, as the signs indicated they were 
not very far away. Crossing a small 
stream, I saw tracks in the mud that re- 
minded me of days goneby, midst the 
barnyard scenes of my childhood. Call- 
ing Juan, I asked him if the people in 
the village ever let their hogs run loose. 
“No,” he said, “there wasn’t anybody 
had any hogs now, but when they did 
they always put a rope around their 
necks and tied them to the house.” 
Looking down, he saw the tracks and 
yelled, ““Caramba! a world of a wild 
boar!” This brought the other two 


natives and they at once started trailing 
him up—saying he had got separated 
‘from the drove and wouldn’t go very far 
before turning back. We followed the 
tracks up-stream about 200 yards, when 
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we heard the dogs making an awful 
racket off to our left. ‘“They’ve got 
him! they’ve got him! Come on, boys!” 
yelled Juan, crashing through brush and 
under vines. The dogs had him bayed 
in a small patch of weeds, but in com- 
paratively open timber. While we were 
looking around, trying to get a glimpse 
of him, I heard a nerve-tingling Whoof! 
and champing of teeth and saw a black 
streak shoot through the woods about 
fifty feet from me—right past Juan, who 
let loose his old 
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him standing broadside to me, bristles 
all on end—champing his teeth and 
shaking his head at the dogs who were 
worrying him but who always kept re- 
ligiously out of reach of his ugly tusks. 
Taking careful aim just back of his ear, 
I waited until the dogs were clear of the 
line of fire. Old .351 spoke and His 
Hogship went to join the ranks of his 
ancestors. He proved to be a monster, 
weighing in the neighborhood of 200 
Ibs. Whit woke up and took my picture 
when we came 
in. After dress- 





blunderbus, 
which only 
made the streak 
streakeder. The 
race wason. The 
othertwonatives 
didn’t seem to 
have lost any 
hogs and didn’t 
press us very 
hard, but Juan 
and I had for- 
gotten all about 
the drove which 
was somewhere 
not far off in the 
direction His 
Boarship had 
taken, and the 
way we tore 
down through 
those woods was 
enough to have 
scared the Devil 
out of a year’s 
growth. Soon 
we heard the 
dogs baying him 
again, straight ahead of us. When pass- 
ing over a small elevation of the ground 
between a swamp and creek, Juan got 
tangled in a mass of vines and palm 
trees, which I was lucky enough to miss 
and get ahead of him. I found the dogs 
had Mr. Boar at bay about 50 yards from 
the bottom of the hill, under a bunch 
of spiny palms on the edge of the swamp. 

Getting down on my knees and look- 
ing under the limbs of the palms, I saw 
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ing him, Whit 
and I cut out one 
of the hams be- 
tween us and 
then gave the 
rest of the boar 
to the natives, 
who divided it 
up so that every 
man, woman and 
child in the vil- 
lage had pork 
for supper that 
night. 

When I met 
Whit a day or 
twolater he said: 
“Say, Lin—did 
you eat your 
wild hog yet?” 

“Sure!” I re- 
plied. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. 
But if I had only 
known that it 
was so good, we 
would have 
loaded the whole darned hog onto that 
5 o'clock train when we came home,” 

W. W. LINDERSMITH. 

Canal Zone, Panama. 





SOME MISSOURI DAYS AFIELD. 


I presume that I am now entitled to 
membership in the Sports Afield Family, 
as I am a regular paid subscriber, and 
even before I was I frequently purchased 
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a copy from the news-stand. I enjoyed 
reading A Quail Hunt in Indiana, by 
Mr. Gipe, in the December issue. A 
few years ago you published The Sport 
of Rabbit Shooting, which was very in- 
teresting, being written by that talented 
sportsman, Frank L. Stick. I also ob- 
serve that there is an increasing number 
of ministers who are sportsmen—prov- 
ing that to be a lover of rod and gun 
and to enjoy a day afield is by no means 
incompatible with a holy life. This leads 
me to believe that there is today a better, 
broader minded class of sportsmen than 
formerly. I do not mean by this that 
clergymen have a corner on goodness, 
because candor compels me to admit 
that once in a while we find ministers 
who are not what they should be; but 
I am glad to say this is the exception 
and not the rule. Contrary to the opin- 
ion of some, ministers are as a class as 
fine a set of fellows as walk God’s green 
earth. 

A new game law became effective in 
Missouri Aug. 15, 1909, which in my 
judgment is the best that our State has 
ever had; so, when the quail season 
opened on Nov. 1, it found me, with 
license in hand, ready to start for the 
field in search of Bob White. A heavy 
rain having fallen the night before, it 
was quite damp and we did not start 
very early. Our party consisted of three 
—my uncle, a friend, and myself. We 
had with us a dog who made some good 
stands on birds but who would have 
done better if he had not had rabbits on 
the brain, Nevertheless, after being out 
about four hours, we came in with 40 
quail-to our credit (16 of-which were 
killed by the writer). After dressing 
the birds, we salted them and hung them 
on the porch in the frosty air. Next 
morning Wife fried some of them for 
breakfast, and My! they did taste good! 
The next day we were out again and 
succeeded in bagging 30 of the swift- 
flying fellows. This ended our hunt on 
this occasion, as business called my 
uncle home; but, departing, he took 
with him a mess of plump quail to the 
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folks at home. It being early in the 
season, some of the birds were small, but 
they were good eating just the same. 
After this I was out after quail several 
times during the season, each time being 
fairly successful. The most I ever shot 
in one day was 23, which lacked only 2 
of being the limit. What better sport is 
there than shooting quail over a good 
dog? Then the good old country din- 
ner, and, last but not least, the exalted 
feeling during the trip home with ten or 
a dozen quail bulging the pockets of 
your hunting coat. At the end of the 
season of 1909 I observed that I had 
bagged 119 of these choice game birds; 
not sO many as some, of course, but 
enough to satisfy any true sportsman. 
The quail season ended, my attention 
next turned to Br’er Rabbit. The past 
winter was a severe one in Missouri— 
being marked with the presence of much 
snow, which has tended to greatly im- 
prove the rabbit shooting. During one 
of these hunts, at my old country home 
in Saline County, we found 15 cotton- 
tails in one brush pile; and as they were 
forced to run out, frequently two at a 
time, the cracking of the nitro and boom- 
ing of black powder sounded like a 
miniature battle. Three of us succeeded 
in getting 50 that day; and Br’er Rab- 
bit, as he bounds through the corn-stalks 
or through the weeds, presents a mark 
that will test the skill of the best trap 
shot. On Feb. 22, 1910, we had a most 
enjoyable hunt. The evening before, a 
nice snow fell, making fine tracking. 
So, in the morning, a friend and myself 
started down the railroad track, headed 
southeast for the rabbit country. After 
walking three miles, we stopped just in 
time for dinner at the home of my good 
friend, Tom Martin, whose genial hos- 
pitality I had enjoyed before. After 


eating and resting a while, we thanked 
our host and hostess, and, receiving an 
invitation to come back again, we set out 
to put the finishing touch on the after- 
noon. This time we made for an orchard 
and a wooded dell, where there were 
some brush piles; and, being fairly suc- 
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cessful here, wended our way homeward. 
Going up the creek on our way in, we 
added a few more to our bag. During 
the day the writer made a few long-dis- 
tance shots and it was with eager delight 
that we watched Mr. Bunny make a 
twist or turn a somersault at the crack 
of the nitro. Arriving home, we counted 
our game and had 15—my friend secur- 
ing 4 and 111. This was not due to 
any superiority on my part, but simply 
meant that I was favered—the e all 
coming my way. Thus ended our last 
hunt of the season. 

When out shooting, I use a 12-gauge 
Baker hammerless and my favorite shells 
are the Leader and Repeater. Here’s 
greeting to every person of whatsoever 
name, race or creed who enjoys a day 
afield in pursuit of the swift-flying quail 
and the fast-running cottontail! And 
now, Mr. Editor, may God bless you 
and every member of the Sports Afield 
Family. (Rev.) Harry C. GREEN. 

Glensted, Missouri. 





IN PENNSYLVANIA’S GAMELAND. 


Up here, among the Alleghanies—not 
so many years since the earthly Paradise 
of the wild folk of the forest and the 
stream—a change that depresses the 
heart of the true sportsman has wrought 
the near demolition of a veritable Game 
Eden. The untoward activities of civil- 
ized man, spurred on by his restless am- 
bition, and the untoward conditions of 
Nature, have clasped hands, as it were, 
in the work of making living and multi- 
plying highly difficult for our four-legged 
and finny folk. 

The lumberman’s lesson of destruc- 
tion has almost swept away the forest 
of tall trees, and the shy animals are no 
longer sheltered and at ease in their 
primitive abode. Hence they make them- 
selves scarce and some species have 
totally vanished. There seems to be 
one lone panther in the wilds of Potter 
County, but no wolf in all that region. 
Bear, however—now under the protect- 
ing zgis of the game laws—have not 
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fared so badly, and several hundred, big 
and little, were gotten in the game season 
which shut down on New Year’s Day. 

To the deer—prize trophy of the hun- 
ter’s quest—has been extended more 
and more protection, until it has sim- 
mered down to permission to kill only 
those that sport horns. The season has 
been cut to two weeks, and the deer 
seem actually to be on the increase. 
About half a thousand were gotten from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 1, and—blesséd fact !— 
not a hunter was shot. For, when one 
makes sure that the animal is horned, 
before letting drive, humans are just 
about safe at the home plate. 

An oasis in the desert of the sports- 
men’s hopes is a 3,000-acre game pre- 
serve on the State Forest Reservation — 
near here. Two years ago twenty-two 
deer were imported and released therein. 
And something is certainly doing; for, 
from a big rock in a lofty place, Billy 
Dague, State Forester, counted fifty in 
a single herd. 

The strong demand for fur has caused 
brisk hunting of the animals that yield 
it. But results have not been commen- 
surate with the efforts expended. 

The situation as regards trout is most 
depressing. For two succeeding sum- 
mers drought has stopped the flow of 
streams that never quit before, since the 
world was made. Needless to say, the 
trout (both the natives and the imported, 
in the form of fry from the State Hatch- 
eries) perished. And meagre and nearly 
worthless were the best of the catches 
made. So discouraging is the situation 
that sportsmen here asked for no fry the 
present season. Hence I end as I be- 
gan with the statement that there w 
be some hunting and fishing trophies 
next season, but not overly much. 

Penfield, Penna. Joun H. Browne. 

THE old Goose Lake Hunting Club 
will hereafter be known as the Joliet 
Hunting Club. The new club has leased 
a tract of some 400 acres in Putnam 
County, and will be a close neighbor to 
the famous Blue Wing Club of Chicago. 











Tue last number of Sports AFIELD 
was a “corker,” from its beautiful front 
cover to the last advertising page. The 
May number will be found equally at- 
tractive, chiming in with the atmosphere 
of the time of the year and affording 
several good hours of association with 
the members of the Sports Afield Family 
who have so generously contributed of 
their store of experience. 


* * * * 


Every rifle range in the country wjll 
be in full blast by the time .this is read 
and the citizen soldiers are busy making 
their qualifications and incidentally hop- 
ing to land a place on the State Team 
which will be sent to Camp Perry, Ohio, 
in August. ° 

* * * * 

TueE Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America has 
been making preparations to formulate 
a program for the N. R. A. matches this 
year which will prove attractive not only 
in the number of matches but in the ex- 
tensive prize list which will be offered. 
Four per cent. of the entrance fees will 
be retained by the Association for cur- 
rent expenses; the balance to be dis- 
tributed so that one competitor in every 
four will get something, 25 per cent. to 
go to the tyros. It was also decided to 
add five revolver and automatic pistol 





matches to the program; these matches 
to be shot each day of the meet and 
each day’s matches will be completed 
that day, with the exception of the 
N. R. A. revolver and pistol quali- 
fication match, which will be under the 
exact conditions of the National Pistol 
match, except that automatic pistols of 
any calibre with open sights will be per- 


mitted. Those scoring a total of 400 or 
better on the “ N” target will receive 
the N. R. A. qualification medal. 


* * * * 


THE repeating shotgun made little dif- 
ference in the number of those who give 
time to field and trap-shooting. The 
military rifle developed interest in rifle 
shooting, instead of decreasing it, but 
it is difficult to think of carrying a fire- 
arm that has lost all attributes of sym- 
metry and become a machine-like thing 
—deadly in execution but entirely too 
automatic in its accuracy. For military 
purposes it may be necessary to reduce 
destruction of the enemy to a fine art and 
make every shot count as a hit, discount- 
ing as far as possible the human element 
that makes for misses under stress of 
excitement and battle conditions. When 
accuracy of shooting is determined by 
mechanical devices and this human ele- 
ment is eliminated, where will be the 
pleasure of shooting? 




















AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 


Last summer I saw the Benet-Mercier 
automatic field gun at work. With ele- 
vation and windage properly adjusted, 
it fairly obliterated the bullseye at 600 
yards. A most convincing demonstra- 
tion of its murderous value but of little 
satisfaction to the expert behind it who 
was mainly concerned as to the smooth- 
ness of its working parts; for well he 
knew that once adjusted every shot would 
go straight to its mark so long as the 
supply of ammunition was kept up. 
Given a siege like that of Peking, such 
a weapon might generate a certain 
amount and kind of affection as it stood 
between besieged and besiegers—a grim 
and powerful protection. But who could 
have an affection for any such weapon 
to be used at the targets or in the field? 
The muzzle-loading rifle and shotgun 
held their own for many years as faith- 
ful companions to the men who went 
annually after game of various kinds. 
This companionship was continued with 
the breechloaders and smokeless pow- 
der; but whether succeeding genera- 
tions will ever obtain the same genuine 
pleasure or develop the same affection 
for the firearms of the future, remains to 
be seen. 

* * * * 

ApMIssion of the automatic pistol to 
matches otherwise confined to military 
revolvers will go far towards proving 
their qualities as accurate hand firearms. 
The heavier calibre now adopted by the 
Government has yet to be tried out in 
the hands of experts, using the service 
charge and under match conditions, 
which will do more in a short time to 
prove the true value of both calibre and 
weapon than any other method of test. 


* ok ok * 


THE summer camp will soon become’ 


an accomplished fact to those who have 
learned how to extract the greatest 
amount of pleasure from the least ex- 
penditure of time and money. In estab- 
lishing such a camp, every provision 
should be made to lessen the amount of 
work needed to provide meals and keep 
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the camp site orderly. No one goes into 
camp to be a slave to the dish-pan and 
camp-fire and all unnecesary equipment 
must be left at home. The location 
chosen, the amount of cordwood needed 
for the entire time while under canvas 
should be delivered on the spot, before 
the tent is put up and arrangements made 
for daily delivery of milk, eggs, vege- 
tables and other perishable articles of 
food. The average city, dweller cannot 
spare the time to take his family too far 
away from the city and in localities suit- 
able for a camp, within reaching distance 
of business, it is useless to live on canned 
food when fresh food can be obtained. 
High ground should be chosen for the 
tents, but the mosquito nets must not be 
forgotten and a thin mattress on the cot 
will prevent chill from the ground mois- 
ture, if the tent be not floored. Have a 
fly over the cook stove and mess table, 
in case of rain. 
* * * *x 

With the warm weather come the 
yellow and white perch, and grand sport 
they afford when taking the bait freely. 
Both fish are rather bony but properly 
prepared make a fine pan fish. Some- 
what later will come the striped bass—one 
of the gamest fish to be found anywhere. 
Better than all fresh-water fishing is that 
to be found on the bars a few miles out 
to sea, where the sea trout abound. On 
the coast of Maryland this sea fishing is 
great sport to those who are immune to 
seasickness. The fishermen run out 
through the surf about daylight and 
anchor on a bar, fishing with hand-line 
and crab meat as bait. Two men will 
easily take in from 100 to 200 lbs. of 
good fish, and, returning, sell them all 
to the cottagers before noon. 

* * * * 

THE latest issue of Firing Regulations 
requires the “battle sight” for rapid 
fire. This means the elevation leaf flat 
on the sight base and is supposed to give 
an elevation of 530 yds. Naturally the 
use of such an elevation at 200 yds. 
means a calculation of the point at 
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which aim is to be taken under the tar- 
get, to prevent the shot passing over it. 
The following table, taken from Arms 
and the Man, will give the data for all 
ranges at which rapid fire is required: 


Sy I, NS inc wanes tweweckas 7 inches 
oa 2. SC ere 23 inches 
Three hundred and fifty yards......... 26 inches 
Taree bendred yards... ......cccccccee 28 inches 
ee USE SIO 6d. oo ekc Ss tie caveceews 25 inches 


* * * * 


Tuis table, by the way, is taken from 
the “ Bullseye Score Book,” compiled by 
Capt. E. N. Johnston, U. S. A., and used 
by many expert rifle shots. The value 
of such a score book, if properly used 
and studied, cannot be estimated—espe- 
cially to the would-be expert at the long- 
er ranges. After passing the 500-yard 
range, the difficulties of the rifleman be- 
come more and more positive ; and, if he 
would make the most of every shot fired, 
he must have some convenient data to 
base his elevations and windage upon, 
aside from the judgment of conditions 
existing when about to begin a score. 
This is afforded by a carefully kept rec- 
ord of former scores and conditions and 
is kept available in a most convenient 
manner by the use of one or other of the 
several score books now published and 
for sale. Some of the ammunition com- 
panies—notably the United States Cart- 
ridge Co., Lowell, Mass.—give one away 
as an advertisement. It was compiled by 
the noted rifle shot, Maj. Claude God- 
dard of ‘the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. Scanning the carefully marked 
targets contained in these score books is 
almost as much fun as shooting the 
match over again and also gives a 
graphic picture of how one has held, for 
a long series of shots, showing the per- 
sonal equation and the results of im- 
proper trigger pull as well as the effects 
of light and wind. 

* * 7 * 


TALK about the troubles of a young 
bear! Just think what happens to a bul- 
let, thrown out on a cold and unsympa- 
thetic world! In the first place, those 


responsible for its existence must have 
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combined the powder charge and projec- 
tile properly and the primer must be just 
right to start the whole power of the 
powder gas, which is to pass the bullet 
through the tortuous channel of the rifle 
barrel, preceding its final delivery. Suc- 
cessfully launched on its journey, with 
just the right spin, it is met with temper- 
ature, density of atmosphere, humidity 
and wind, with gravity working over- 
time to help drag the poor thing out of 
its orbit. The rules given by Major God- 
dard for temperature and humidity are 
thus expressed: For a high tempera- 
ture, lower elevation ; for a low tempera- 
ture, raise it. A change of 714 degrees 
of temperature is equal to one minute on 
the micrometer. High barometer, raise 
elevation; low barometer, lower eleva- 
tion. A change of five-tenths of an inch 
of the barometer is equal to one minute 
on the micrometer. Dryness of the at- 
mosphere, raise elevation; damp atmos- 
phere, lower elevation. A change of 5 
per cent. in humidity is equal to one de- 
gree on the micrometer. 


* * * 


SoME may ask, Of what use is such in- 
formation to the man who does not in- 
tend to use a military rifle? Honestly, I 
don't know what would be the value, ex- 
cept that the average man likes to know 
all about his favorite weapon and its be- 
havior. I used the rifle for several years 
before I began rifle shooting as a science 
and what I did not know about this sci- 
ence would have filled a large-sized book. 
But I had learned the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sighting, aiming and holding 
and when shooting game with a rifle was 
always careful to get as close as possible 
to it before firing. I knew my limita- 
tions. Now that I know a little more 
than I did then, the opportunity to exer- 
cise this special knowledge on game will 
probably never come within reach; but 
I am sure that I could do better and more 
sportsmanlike shooting and would be 
able to take a chance at distances far 
beyond those of ordinary game shooting 
with a rifle. 





























AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 


EstTIMATION of distance, like the meas- 
urements of the fish that got away, is a 
decidedly elastic movement of the mind 
and I believe a training at known dis- 
tances is a valuable guide in estimating 
unknown distances. Mr. Roosevelt is 
among the first of the real scientific men 
who have penetrated the big game re- 
gions and his observations upon this 
question are extremely valuable, in that 
he knows whereof he writes. I have not 
read his articles closely but I have been 
impressed with his statements as to the 
distances at which game was killed in 
Africa, and, as these were probably ac- 
tually measured and not merely estimat- 
ed, it shows that the man who would be- 
come a good game shot needs to be an 
expert at the short and possibly the mid- 
ranges, for none of Mr. Roosevelt’s ani- 
mals were killed beyond 400 yds. There 
are no rules by which one can learn to 
estimate distances. The city dweller in- 
stinctively measures his distances by 
blocks, and, in the absence of walls, etc., 
cannot apply this test to distances in the 
open country. Those accustomed to life 
in the open measure distance in a decid- 
edly hap-hazard manner, until taught by 
experience in pacing or actual long-dis- 
tance theasuring, as in ditch digging or 
surveying. Guessing the distance be- 
tween two given points and pacing the 
same as verification, is a slow but sure 
manner of attaining expertness in this 
part of rifle shooting and about the best 
preparation for a visit to the htunting 
field. 

* * * * 


Tue Winchester magazine rifle, cali- 
bre .401, is a decidedly business-like wea- 
‘pon, handles like a shotgun, and, if the 
tests of its shocking power are correct, 
ought to be a “killer.” I do not like the 
rear sight, for it has absolutely no pro- 
vision for wind correction, and, while 
the rifle is not intended to be a long- 
range weapon, it is difficult enough to 
center the sights on the blurred outlines 
of a game animal, without adding to the 
strain of holding off for wind or to cor- 
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rect for a constant error of sighting or 
trigger pull. This rifle is not a toy and 
is not safe to use in settled districts with- 
out an adequate backstop. 


* * * * 


Have you tried the new Winchester 
telescope sight? Its cost is small and at- 
tached to a .22 calibre rifle it is easy to 
find out how difficult it is to center the 
cross-hairs on the centre of the bullseye 
and keep them there long enough to get 
the shot off. 

* * * 7” 


OBJECTIONS have been raised against 
the issue by the Government of rifles to 
rifle clubs, lest such rifles should get into 


‘the hands of irresponsible persons, to 


be used in time of riot and other out- 
rages against law and order. Until some 
arrangement can be made for such issue, 
without unwinding yards and yards of 
red tape before possession can be ob- 
tained by responsible persons, it is hard- 
ly likely that anarchists and other varie- 
ties of the genus Hobo will be able to 
get enough arms or ammunition to 


yamount to much in fighting police or 


reglar troops. One must not lose sight 
of the fact that your real anarchist does 
not believe in fighting along regular 
lines. He will take a chance at throw- 
ing a bomb and then stand trial, with 
the electric chair as a reward for his 
cowardly attack; but when it comes to 
being shot down in actual combat, where 
the other fellow has an equal chance, 
such vermin are willing to let some one 
else do the work. There would seem to 
be no reason why regularly organized 
rifle clubs should not be permitted the 
use of regulation rifles and ammunition. 
Such clubs usually have a system of cen- 
sorship and would not admit irresponsi- 
ble individuals to membership. When it 
is so easy to loot the stores selling rifles, 
revolvers and ammunition, it would seem 
rather unnecessary to place obstructions 
in the way of Government assistance to 
those who desire to learn the use of the 
rifle. Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 





WEAENESS OF RECENT DOG SHOWS. 





For many reasons we do not have in 
the great metropolis of Chicago the kind 
of a dog show for which there is a de- 
mand. The show given at the Coliseum 
in March was a fair sample of recent 
Chicago dog shows, with the possible ex- 
ception that it was a little “more so” 
than its predecessors. 

There was some character to this re- 
cent show, but it was of a distinctly neg- 
ative quality. What the show lacked 
was those positive elements that inspire 
the peculiar enthusiasm which is.a proper 
dog-show atmosphere. Such dog shows 
appeal to no particular class of exhib- 
itors or patrons. Indeed, they are very 
unsatisfactory to the promoters them- 
selves, who devote much time and ex- 
pend money and energy freely in crea- 
ting a product that does not please. To 
be sure, it is an easy matter to find fault 
with the work of others, even when gen- 
eral results are good. In all enterprises 
there is of necessity faulty management 
with respect to detail. To object too se- 
riously to such minor shortcomings is 
hypercriticism. 

It is not in detail where the Chicago 
shows fail but rather in essential results. 
The ideals are wrong to begin with. The 
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promoters of these shows do not appear 
to have the proper conception of a met- 
ropolitan show, and so long as they strive 
to reach the false ideals toward which 
they work, just so long will-they fail to 
give the bench-show patrons of Chicago 
a satisfactory exhibition. 

What is needed in Chicago is a bench- 
show revolution! Promoters, before they 
can hope to succeed, must get out of the 
rut in which they have been struggling 
for years and try to reach their goal by 
a new road. Indeed, they would do well 
to travel the old road, long unused, over 
which others have often traveled to 
bench-show success. 

It may be said of the great majority 
of modern bench shows that their pro- 
moters have departed from the methods 
their predecessors found successful, and 
have fallen into the habit of giving shows 
that lack the essentials necessary to suc- 
cess. Beyond a doubt, the greatest evil 
that has befallen our modern metropoli- 
tan shows is the relegation to the back- 
ground of the sportsman’s dogs. Provi- 
sion is made, it is true, for the setters, 
the pointers, the hounds and the span- 
iels; but there appears to be wanting in 
modern bench-show management that 
spirit of sportsmanship necessary to bring 
these dogs out. There are setters and 
pointers and hounds enough within fair 
reach of Chicago to fill all the benches 
provided for all kinds of dogs at the re- 
cent Chicago show. 

While it is highly essential ,to the suc- 
cess of any bench show that there shall 
be a good exhibition of all the Warieties 
of non-sporting dogs, it is equally. impor- 
tant that there be a good showing of the 
sportsmen’s varieties. Some of our show 
managers, with an eye single to gate re- 
ceipts, have got the notion well fixed in 
their heads that the public cares little for 
the setters, pointers, hounds and spaniels, 
but come out especially to look at the pe- 
culiar varieties of dogs which belong to 
the non-sporting class. In this they are 
woefully mistaken; for there is a very 
large class of men who are attracted 
by the sportsmen’s dogs, although they 
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neither shoot nor ride to hounds. In 
fact, nearly all men have a natural fond- 
ness for the utility dogs, and when they 
attend a show where these dogs are out 
in large numbers they bring their fami- 
lies with them. 

There is another important fact not 
to be overlooked with reference to set- 
ters and pointers, and that is that a show 
which has a large number of setters 
and pointers on exhibition attracts the 
sportsmen from a distance. The local 
setter and pointer men turn out to see 
the dogs and meet their owners. This 
used to be the rule when the Chicago 
show management made a feature of the 
sporting classes. Local sportsmen turned 
out, with the assurance that they would 
meet friends from Milwaukee and from 
all the territory within easy distance from 
Chicago. Then there always was a 
goodly number of sportsmen present 
who had come five hundred miles or 
more to meet their sportsman friends 
and view the dogs. The Chicago show 
at that period was an annual meeting 
place for sportsmen. Long before the 
show opened, sportsmen were advising 
each other by mail that they would meet 
at the Chicago dog show. 

These large gatherings of sportsmen 
gave the show a distinct atmosphere, the 
absence of which is painfully noticeable 
at the modern Chicago shows. 

These shows, with their large gather- 
ings of local and out-of-town sportsmen, 
were profitable ventures. For the most 
part, these sportsmen had friends who 
were influenced to visit the shows, and 
the gate receipts from this source were a 
considerable item. 

But, apart from this, the large entry 
of setters and pointers, with the large 
attendance of sportsmen themselves, gave 
the show, as before stated, a distinct and 
desirable atmosphere. 

The value of the hound exhibit is en- 
tirely overlooked by the management of 
Chicago shows. Within a few miles of 
Chicago are running packs of hounds 
which are followed by the most exclusive 
social set of Chicago. These people are 
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not sufficiently numerous to make a 
“crowd ” at a bench show, but they are 
nevertheless very important, since they 
have a following sufficiently large to 
make a show a decided success. Very little 
effort, if any, has been made to get out 
these hounds and those who own them. 
To be sure, these hounds may be brought 
to the show if their owners desire to 
exhibit them, but that is not the point. 
Their presence is worth a more serious 
effort. They could be had, if the bench- 
show management went about it in the 
right way to get them. And these dogs 
alone would draw a most select list of 
people. 

The commercial aspect of a dog show 
is all very well in its way but the gen- 
eral public does not take kindly to an 
exhibition where practically every exhib- 
itor is crying his wares for sale. The 
public likes to look at some dogs that are 
priceless: dogs whose owners have no 
hope of reward other than that which 
comes as a result of winning. 

It may be said that the sportsmen’s 
dogs at a bench show have the attractive 
quality of being Not for Sale. That is 
to say, the great majority of men who 
exhibit setters, pointers, spaniels and 
hounds do not offer their exhibits for 
sale. They are there for show and give 
to the general exhibition a desirable 
bench-show flavor. 

It will be recalled that it was the 
sportsmen in all sections of the country 
who inaugurated bench shows. St. Louis, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Spring- 
field, Mass., Detroit, Cincinnati, Den- 
ver and other metropolitan shows were 
given in the first instance by sportsmen’s 
organizations. For the most part these 
shows were successful. Finally they fell 
into the hands of non-sporting men who 
ignored the sportsmen’s dogs, and fail- 
ures have been scored where success had 
been the rule. Perhaps if some of our 
bench-show organizations would return 
to first principles and interest the sports- 
men in their shows, they would be able 
to make a success of the shows that are 
now failures. C. B. WHITForD. 








FISHING PROSPECTS IN CANADA EAST. 





Thousands of wild geese and brant 
have been passing over this territory 
during the last few days, on their way 
to the Northern breeding grounds. Dur- 
ing a rain-storm last night, large flocks 
of these birds became confused, and, at- 
tracted by the lights, came down to 
within twenty yards of the telegraph 
wires. They could be heard “ cronk- 
ing” all night long, and this morning 
one of the Inter-Colonial Railway’s sta- 
tion agents reports that a large flock 
flew right into the headlight of No. 10 
train and he picked up ten large geese 
this morning near the tracks. 

The Advertising Dept. of the Inter- 
Colonial Ry. is now receiving many re- 
quests for information about trout and 
salmon fishing. Of course the salmon 
fishing will depend a good deal on the 
state of the water in the rivers. If there 
is a good freshet in the smaller streams 
during June and July, there will be fair 
salmon fishing in hundreds of the smaller 
streams. This applies to many rivers in 
the northern part of New Brunswick 
and Quebec—the Restigouche, Nepisi- 
guit and Miramichi Districts particu- 
larlv. While there is always salmon 
fishing in the main rivers themselves, 
it is necessary to have good water to have 
the fish ascend the smaller streams, many 
of which afford free fishing. There is 
always good trout fishing to be depended 
upon, and of late years many rivers in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Que- 
bec are coming back to their original 
good condition, under the excellent pro- 
tection from poaching. In Eastern Nova 


_ Scotia and Cape Breton this is particu- 


larly noticeable. 

Much interest is being taken this 
spring in the tuna fishing in Cape Bre- 
ton. Readers of Sports AFIELD will re- 
member that efforts were made to cap- 
ture one of these large fish with rod 
and reel last year—Mr. Ross, one of 
the enthusiasts, having fought a fish for 
several hours and having to finally 
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break away owing to lack of time. He 
promises to come, prepared to make a 
better fight this summer, and it is re- 
ported several American tuna _fisher- 
men have been induced to come down 
and make a capture a sure thing. There 
is no doubt about being able to get hold 
of a fish; that appears to be easy; the 
difficulty lies in killing it according to 
the rules laid down, which are about 
the same as those observed at Catalina 
Island, California. An English sports- 
man, Mr. Aflalo, who has investigated 
the tuna fishing at Catalina, is coming 
out to make a trip to Cape Breton and 
hopes to remain until he seés at least 
one tuna caught according to the rules. 
It is expected that many local sports- 
men and friends of Jack Ross of Mont- 
real will be there at the same time. 
Epwarp Hickson. 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 


> 





J. M., an English sportsman now liv- 
ing at Delhi, writing the Shooting Times, 
says that a heavy rifle in India is a per- 
fect white elephant to anybody. . To the 
ordinary dweller in India a tiger shoot 
is an almost unheard-of thing, he says, 
and for the once or so in six years that 
he does manage to have one, he can very ° 
easily hire a heavy rifle for the purpose. 
In any case, an ordinary 12-bore shot- 
gun with ball cartridge is one of the 
finest “stoppers” in the world. Then, 
again, the light black buck rifle one sees 
is not nearly powerful enough. It would 
be all very well if the buck were station- 
ary at the end of a 150 yds. range and 
you could take a deliberate aim and plant 
your bullet in the heart every time, but 
they are nearly always on the move and 
a heavy bullet is generally necessary to 
bring them down at once. About the 
most useful weapon is a .350 Cordite 
rifle, sighted to 200 yds., as it does not 
only for black buck and chinkara but 
also for panther and crocodile. For 
crocodile shooting an exceptionally well- 
sighted rifle is necessary. I got one out 
some little time ago from Ford of 
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Birmingham which is simply an ideal 
weapon for crocs. You can understand 
that when one has to break the croc.’s 
spinal cord with a shot in the neck mid- 
way between the point of the shoulder 
and the end of the mouth at 150 yds. 
range, a very accurate rifle is required, 
and to hit a croc. in any other spot but 
through the spinal cord means that you 
have lost him. Telescopic sights I don’t 
consider necessary but well-fitting dark 
spectacles are a great saving for the eyes. 
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shooting, and am enclosing a post-card, 
showing 28 of the 31 ducks killed on this 
river by the three guns shown in the pic- 
ture—namely, F. W. Stephenson, James 
H. Cuddy and myself—in one short day’s 
shooting, having had to drive eight miles 
to the river. There has never been so 
many ducks on the Skunk River since 
I have known anything about the shoot- 
ing there as there has been this spring. 
The high water made it a little difficult 
to get to them sometimes; but, taking it 














A FINE STRING OF DUCKS.——Showing Nine Mallards, Seven Black Jacks and Twelve 


Pintails. 


Bagged on Skunk River, lowa, March 17, 1910. 





For machan shooting at night a handker- 
chief tied round the barrel near the muz- 
zle of the gun is generally a sufficient 
guide. 





SPORT ON SOUTH SKUNK RIVER. 





I notice under the heading “ Iowa 
Notes” in your April number that the 
hunters in Iowa along the South Skunk 
River have not been having very good 


all together, I have never had a more sat- 

isfactory day’s hunt than this one. Other 

hunters from this locality have had very 

good luck for this part of the country— 

getting from 10 to 20 ducks for each 

pair of guns. O. H. Cuppy. 
Hedrick, Iowa. 


— 





CicaR and cigarette ends, as well as 
pipe dottles, should be extinguished be- 
fore being thrown away. Fire is easily 
started in the woods. 
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THE trouting season of I9gI0 is yet 
far away in Colorado. It begins legally 
on the First Day of June, but will prob- 
ably begin, by the grace of Tom Hol- 
land, Chief Game and Fish Warden, on 
Decoration Day. This has been the case 
for two years past, and the wonder is 
that our wise legislators could not have 
seen the need of aliowing fishing on this 
holiday. The next one in Colorado is 
the Fourth of July, and until then is a 
long time to wait. 


ok ok XK bd 


A pay or two ago we found our old 
acquaintance, James H. Dilts of Eagle, 
Colo., in the Barteldes Seed Store in 
Denver. The place was redolent of 
Spring, and in hundreds of baskets ind 
pots pansies and other flowers gave the 
store a variety of coler. The talk turned 
to the prospects fcr trout in the Eagle 
River. Mr. Dilts said that the water was 
low, as it is all over the State, and that 
fishing would begin early; then, with a 
gentle and subtle twinkle in his eyes, he 
added that some of the people who had 
been fishing in the Eagle already (for 
suckers, of course) had landed some 
fine fish of another species. Only a very 
few such mistakes had occurred, such as 
would be natural in the excitement aris- 
ing from the hooking of a 3-pound 
“mud salmon.” 

* aK 1 1 

Up to the present time, no young fish 
have been put into the streams during 
1910. Mr. Holland says that he does not 
believe in being too early and thinks they 
do better if distributed in April. None 
of the railroads are to distribute trout 
fry this year, but the State Wardens and 
the U. S. Government will see that the 
good work goes on. 


* * * * 


Tue fish called the grayling, which is 
found in the White and Yampa Rivers 
in Northwestern Colorado, has not been 
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put into any other rivers of the State. 
This fish has a small mouth and much 
resembles a sucker in appearance; there 
the resemblance ends, for the grayling is 
not a bony fish, rises eagerly to the fly, 
and is a fine pan-fish ; when cooked fresh, 
the flesh of the grayling curls up in the 
pan. It affords a lot of sport, especially 
for the ladies, as it is not hard to land 
and oftentimes half-a-dozen will rise at 
every cast of the fly. As the grayling’s 
mouth is very small, it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to hook, but once 
hooked, it is as good as landed. In some 
instances these fish have been found to 
weigh several pounds but ordinarily they 
are about the average size of the trout. 


* 


Ir has been rumored that trout have 
escaped, through overflows or breaking 
of reservoirs, into the South Fork of 
the Platte, and that there are some big 
fellows waiting to be caught. There are 
always large trout in the South Platte, 
above its entrance into the prairie coun- 
try, but they are not apt to rise to the 
hook. Some of the largest have been taken 
near Decker’s Springs, and occasionally 
a 3 to 5-pound fish is caught in the vi- 
cinity of Kiowa Lodge or Bailey’s. 


DENVER people are urging the cultiva- 
tion of the black bass in the many lakes 
of the State. There are hundreds of 
small lakes in the irrigated districts and 
many reservoirs from one to three miles 
long. In spite of this, catfish are selling 
in Denver at 22% cts. per lb., when they 
should be worth half as much. There 
seems to be something wrong with Colo- 
rado for the successful raising of the 
black bass. It is undoubtedly the alkali 
in the water of the lakes that is the main 
cause of the trouble; there is no tree or 
shrub that grows around a Colorado 
lake, unless in the mountains, but the al- 
kali is to be seen on the shores of every 
considerable pond of water. Carp grow 
and thrive, but nobody cares for them 
enough to make them salable at a fair 
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price for the trouble of hauling and 
handling them. 
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THE feed for trout in Colorado rivers 
is in great abundance. We have in other 
articles described the willow-fly and the 
helgramite, its aquatic form. In June 
and July, according to the altitude, these 
flies are innumerable, filling the air at 
noon with their swarms and clinging in 
clusters to the trees and shrubs along 
the banks. The trout are gorged, but at 
times seem eager to rise to anything in 
the shape of a fly; they are then caught 
in great numbers and in mid-summer the 
fishing on the Gunnison has gained a 
world-wide reputation. 


* * * * 


In July the fishing at an elevation of 
7,000 ft. above sea-level will be good in 
most of the Colorado rivers, except the 
Arkansas, San Miguel and Las Animas, 
which are filled with the products of the 
smelters and mills for treating ores. The 
Grand River, below Kremling, is a yel- 
low stream, in which trout do not thrive 
and from which it is useless to try to 
take them; this is on account of the resi- 
due from the treatment of ore at the 
mills near Kremling. Quartz Creek and 
the Tomichi, tributary to the Gunnison, 
were at one time in the same condition 
but are now good trout streams. 


ok ok aK ok 


It is so easy to find good places for 
fishing in Colorado that tourists should 
plan to spend a little time in the State, 
when going from coast to coast. There 
is more real sport in landing a one-pound 
trout in a tumbling Rocky Mountain 
stream than in bringing ashore a 300-Ib. 
jew-fish or a boatload of yellowtails. 
Think of this when you are planning to 
go through Colorado, and it may lead 
you into some of the places among the 
mountains, where the days are full of 
the peace that can only come from per- 
fect natural conditions and the harmony 
of every surrounding feature of the 
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scene. There is an unwritten music in 
the quiet of the great valleys between the 
towering peaks of the range; whether 
the song of the pine or the flow of the 
river, whispering of the ever wakeful 
aspen leaves, or something vibrant of the 
strength of Nature in her grandest form, 
no one can tell; but a single draught of 
the mountain air tingles in the blood and 
stirs a longing in the. heart when the 
years are many that have flown, ard the 
fisherman or the hunter knows that he 
may never again stand upon the Great 
Divide or watch the foaming torrents 
fed by its winter snows. 

Here's to the fishing season of 191c! 

CHARLES F, ALLEN 





WILL STOCK STREAMS. 





A number of local anglers about Oak- 
land, Mt. Lake Park and Deer Park 
have made application to the U. S. De- 
partment of Fisheries for stock fish to 
be placed in our streams this season 
and shipments will arrive here as soon 
as the weather gets warmer. In former 
years, says the Garrett Journal of Oak- 
land, Md., these stock fish were fur- 
nished from the state hatcheries and as 
a result we now have many of our good 
trout streams overloaded with suckers 
and other useless kinds of fish, and the 
trout, which were plentiful only a few 
years ago, are now almost exterminated 
and the effort now being made to re- 
stock will be of great benefit. Appli- 
cations for fish from the government 
hatchery can be procured by making 
application to your Congressman or 
U. S. Senator and blanks will be sent 
you to be filled out. 


—__ 


ALL the calendars are out for the year 
and most of them are effective adorn- 
ments of the den, for the illustrations 
are drawn by artists who know what 
they are portraying. 
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THE INTER-STATE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The Chicago Gun Club held its first big shoot 
of the season on Sunday, April 17, at their 
grounds, corner 123d St. and Michigan Ave. The 
day was a very bad one—drizzling and with a 
high wind blowing all the time. But, in spite of 
these drawbacks, some fine scores were made. 
The contest was made up of five-men teams from 
each of the following gun clubs: Chicago Gun 
Club, Badger Gun Club of Milwaukee, South 
Shore Gun Club (Chicago), Beecher (Ills.) Gun 
Club, Garden Prairie (Ills.) Gun Club, Racine 
(Wis.) Gun Club, Long Lake Gun Club, Kankakee 
Gun Club, Washington Gun Club of Chicago and 
the Tolleston Gun Club of Indiana. The Chicago 








SPORTS AFIELD. 


ARKANSAS IS AWAKENING. 


The age of wonders is here! Arkansas, known 
to the outside world principally through the tales 
told by the Arkansas Traveler—as of the native 
who could not fix the roof when it rained, while 
the roof did not need fixing when it did not rain— 
is awakening. Arkansas, the State in which Mark 
Twain could discover no good and where the hogs 
were thin and the people shiftless and where noth- 
ing thrived—that Arkansas is putting her best 
foot forward and demonstrating to the world that 
she has been greatly misunderstood. She has be- 
come one of the great fruit-producing States of 
the Union. Of late she has gone in for cotton 
and for rice and is winning wonderful success 





WINNERS OF THE INTER-STATE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP.——Chicago Gun Club Team. Reading 
from Left to Right: Joe Barto, George Roll, R. A. King, W. W. Flewelling, Frank Fuller. 


Photo by Our Staff Photographer, WM. T. SKINNER. 





Gun Club’s team were the winners, with the 
teams representing Milwaukee and Beecher, IIls., 
close seconds. 

One hundred birds per man. 
each team. 

Cuicaco Gun CLUB.—Barto, 96; Flewelling, 93; 
Roll, 92; F. Fuller, 92; King, 86. Total—459. 

BaveeR Gun Cuius.—Dering, 98; Hoyer, 90; 
Mitchell, 90; Wulff, 90; Brown, 87.—Total—455. 

THE BEECHER GUN CLUB.—Kammerman, 94; 
Surprise, 77; Stode, 90; Burnham, 87; Wehm- 
hoefer, 89. Total—437, 

SoutH SHorE Gun CLuB.—Cushing, 89; Heath, 
87; White, 75; Birkland, 74; Gardner, 78.—Total 
—403. 


Five men to 





with both. And there seems to be practically no 
limit to her resources and to the possibilities of 
the State that was formerly derided by all. In 
several sections progress has been phenomenal, and 
it is noted that it is that part of the State which 
has succeeded in attracting many industrious Ger- 
man settlers. But just think of Arkansas—that 
never took any interest in anything but a dog 
fight or a vendetta—going in for corn and trying 
to beat Iowa on her own ground. Getting the 
boys interested and having over 15,000 boys en- 
rolled in Arkansas corn clubs and the movement 
barely started! And all these boys intent upon 
producing more corn to the acre and better corn 
to the acre than can be grown elsewhere. It will 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU GO 


to rest or recreate, good cheer, comfort, health 
and hospitality are yours to command with 


x) HUNTER Pr) 


BALTIMORE 


Os) RYE Pr) 


as your intermediary. 


ABSOLUTE PURITY AND WHOLESOMENESS GUARANTEED 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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IT’S THE POWDER | 
THAT MAKES THE SHOT GO 


Remember This 
When Ordering Your, Shot Shells and Specify 


al PONT 


SMOKELESS POWDERS 


The “Regular and Reliable” Brands 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
The Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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become necessary for the rest of the country to 
revise its estimate of Arkansas.—The Burlington 


(Iowa) Hawk-Eye. 


OCTAVE THANET’S OPINION. 








‘*The solution of the negro problem rests with 
the negro women,’’ said Octave Thanet to a re 
porter on the Augusta Herald. ‘‘No race can be 
greater than its women. Once the women of the 
race have set up for themselves the same high 
standards of virtue, morality and duty that have 
made the Anglo-Saxon woman the glory of  his- 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 


‘¢«The negro character is rich in beautiful traits, 
but the sooner we learn—and many of you in the 
South learned this long ago—that the average 
man or woman of the race is a child in many par- 
ticulars, the sooner will we learn how to adopt the 
wisest attitude toward them.’’ 


ee? ees 

THAT sporting blood tells, is evidenced by the 
case of E. L. Casey, of Walla Walla, Wash., who 
was so severely cruslied in an asphalt mixer that 
he may never regain the use of his legs. He 
spent the past fall on his brother’s ranch, shoot- 








{INTER-STATE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP.—— Badger Gun Club Team of Milwaukee. Reading’ from Left 
to Right: E. Hoyer, Clyde Mitchell, Capt. Jack Wulf, Henry Brown, Guy V. Dering. 


Photo by Our Staff Photographer, WM. T. SKINNER. 





tory, they will soon learn to help in the right way 
their husbands, their brothers, their sons. 

‘*T by no means believe in the so-called higher 
education for the negroes. Their natural sphere 
is one quite different from that to which the pro- 
fessions lead them to aspire, but they must find 
their salvation in work worthily done, as well as 
in keeping inviolate the purity of race. For the 
men, the tilling of the fields. They are at their 
happiest and their best when close to the soil. 
For the women, some phase of domestic service— 
a continuation as nearly as possible of the life for 
which they were found to be so ideally suited 
before the War. 


ing ducks. Casey is carried to the pit, near which 
his decoys are set, and lying on his back or side 
he shoots his game. After the day’s hunt is over, 
he is carried back to his brother’s home. He has 
had some excellent sport. Mr. Casey was crushed 
between the rollers—being drawn in to his hips 
before it could be stopped. With his back against 
a hot plate of iron, he directed the men how to 
take the machine to pieces so that he could be 
extricated, realizing that it meant his death if 
he were ground back through, as the men wished. 
After months of suffering, he is assured that he 
will become well again, though perhaps never able- 
bodied. His grit is of the undiluted Spartan kind. 

















STEVENS 


a 


FAVORITE RIFLE No. 17 


LIST Price $6.00. Ask Your Dealer. 


A Beautiful Example of Careful, Accurate Workmanship. 


The Only Boys’ Rifle Used by MEN. 


| Favorite barrels are rifled more accurately 
than many rifles selling as high as $50.00. For 
this one reason alone, more Stevens Favorites are 
sold than any other rifle model in this country. ‘This 
is because Stevens careful,accurate rifling com-~- 
bines straighter shooting with long range and 
power. 






















——Points for the Sharpshooter and Hunter 


If you want expert information on Sharpshooting, Hunting or 
Trap Shooting, write us a postal, telling which subject interests 
you the most. By return mail comes our letter giving you this 
valuable information, besides the big Stevens Gun Book—2o09 
illustrations and 160 pages about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and 
Rifle Telescopes. Write today. 














J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Makers of RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, PISTOLS and RIFLE TELESCOPES having 
an accuracy unparalleled in the world. 











Im writing te Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 








464 SPORTS 
EGGLESTON’S ‘‘CONFEDERATE WAR.”’’ 





One day in the seventies, Mr. George Cary 
Eggleston—the story comes from Mr. Eggleston 
himself—sat with James Russell Lowell in Mr. 
Lowell’s library. Both the young man and the 
older one were habitual pipe smokers and Mr. 
Lowell had been interesting his guest by showing 
his collection of pipes.. Presently he turned from 
the subject and said something pleasant about a 
book of war reminiscences which Mr. Eggleston 
had recently published. ‘‘The time will come,’’ 
he said, ‘‘when you will write a real history of 
our late war. In the parlance of our New Eng- 
land theology, you are elected to do that work.’’ 











AFIELD. 


you making your studies for that history of the 
war I appointed you to write?’’ 

‘<Yes,’’? answered the young man, ‘‘I am 
studying every detail of it with all my might. 
But your prediction will never be fulfilled. I’m 
too busy with the ephemeral work of journalism 
to write anything serious.’’ 

‘‘Tt is the busy men who do things in this 
world,’’ Lowell answered, and then somebody 
interrupted the conversation. But the sugges- 
tion thus repeated lingered in Mr. Eggleston’s 
mind; and now, at last, his ‘‘History of the 
Confederate War’’—the result of years of study 
and the expression of an ‘‘open mind’’—is an- 
nouneed for publication this month by the Stur- 





INTER-STATE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP.——South Shore Gun Club Team. Reading from Left to Right: 
P. E. Gardner, N. S. Birkland, A. J. White, E. W. Heath, L. K. Cushing. 


Photo by Our Staff Photographer, WM. T. SKINNER. 





‘*But why so?’’ responded the astonished guest. 
**T am only id 

**T know all that,’’ Lowell interrupted, ‘‘ but 
it signifies nothing. You have an open mind and 
a generous one. You fought four years in the 
Southern Army and now you are editing a literary 
periodical chiefly for Northern readers. You will 
come in time to understand and sympathize with 
thought on both sides, and you will write a his- 
tory of the war, for which the time is not yet ripe. 
I’m not a great enough poet to claim the pre- 
vision of the seer, but that is what I predict.’’ 

Some years later the two men met again at a 
reception given to Mr. Lowell by the Authors 
Club in New York. Mr. Lowell asked: ‘‘ Are 





gis & Walton Co. of New York. All that Mr. 
Eggleston will say about it is: ‘‘I hope Mr. 
Lowell’s shade will find it to be what he wanted.’’ 


—___ —__—_. 


WE learn that the Stevens No. 44 Ideal rifles 
(.22 ealibre—rim fire) are now furnished with 
automatic ejector, making them more desirable 
than ever. The list price is $10 and, with this 
added feature, the No. 44 Ideal is bound to be- 
come more popular than ever. Stevens Ideal 
Rifles are splendidly adapted for either target or 
sporting purposes, having won many prizes for 
accuracy in the United States, Great Britain and 
Australia. 
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A Good Grubstake. 


As a Nourishing Food, 


Grape -Nuts 


has a condensed strength unequalled, and it keeps indefinitely. 


A mountain Burro can pack enough Grape-Nuts to keep three 
men well-fed for three months. 


It’s not quantity, but quality that makes this possible. Every 
crumb of Grape-Nuts carries its quota of Brain, Brawn and Bone 
nutriment. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 





Brave little soldier in blue! 
Scout for the whole bird crew; 
The first note of warning 
Of Springtime adorning, 
Has surely been sounded by you. 


Your coat and your cap they are new, 
Of right royal Yankeedom hue. 

You are dressed for the season, 

But. pray, how do you reason, 
And why this North. journey pursue? 


You seem in fine fettle and form, 
Though you came on the edge of a storm. 
’Twas a sugar-snow damp 
When you came to the camp 
And gave to it half of its charm. 


Your colleague, the farmer’s strong son— 
Brave, rosy-cheeked, full of fun— 

Was also out there 

In the sugar-bush, where 
The arrival song first was begun. 


‘¢Truly-u-ly,’’ you said, very clear, 
While Jack whistled back, ‘‘I am here!’’ 
The snow and the rime 
Must give way—for the time 
To welcome our true friends is near. 


Mistress Blue from the Huguenot strand 
Came along with the Cock Robin band. 

She arrived, hale and hearty, 

Just in time for Jack’s party, 
Though for this they’d not mutually planned. 


The concert began in the trees, 

While around the sap-buckets the bees 
Hummed a sweet little tune 
To the birds’ honeymoon, 

Which no chill of the season could freeze. 


Jack’s friends also made up a choir 
And sang round the sugar-camp fire 
A response to the birds 
In articulate words, 
Like Hesiod’s tuned to the lyre. 


The old Grecian poet well knew 

That no reasoning ever would do; 
For such problems as these 
Are to boys, birds and bees, 

Intuitive all the way through. 


A lesson for bluebirds and boys, 
That none of God’s creatures are toys, 
But to serve one another 
And His will to discover 
in leadings, in sorrows and joys. 


Keuka Park, N. Y. Z. A. SPACE. 


tin 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








Writineé from the Houston District, Harry T. 
Warner says: ‘‘The ducks and geese have all 
left the Texas coast for their breeding grounds. 
While the season has been a comparatively poor 
one, there have, however, been some notable kills. 





AFIELD. 


In Fort Bend County, a few miles from Houston, 
Sam Robinson (a negro living near Cane Island) 
owns a trained ox, which was recently used with 
marked success by three hunters—to wit, C. E. 
McKneely, H. B. Brown and O. G. Roemer. 
Creeping along beside the ox, which moves in 
a leisurely manner, they were enabled to get 
within easy scatter-gun range of the geese, which 
were feeding on the open prairie—bagging, in 
two days of this sport, more than 50 fine Canada 
honkers. They generously gave away most of 
their bag, with the result that their friends lived 
high for the rest of the week. The birds were in 
fine condition—sweet and juicy—as the writer 
can personally testify.’’ 
* * * 

JoHN 8S. CRESWELL, the well-known lawyer and 
sportsman of Marshalltown, Iowa, made Sports 
AFIELD a pleasant call last month. Mr. Creswell 
goes far afield in quest of sport, and does not 
think any more of a little run down into the 
Mexican States of Guerrero or Michoacan than 
we would of a two-days fishing trip to the banks 
of the Kankakee. He gave us a capital account 
of his visit to Rancho 100, the hacienda of F. C. 
Starr, near Gonzales, State of Tamaulipas, Mex- 
ico, where he says the wild-turkey and deer shoot- 
ing are the finest he has enjoyed anywhere. Mr. 
Starr has lived in Mexico many years, knows the 
hunting conditions thoroughly, and sportsmen can 
‘go it blind’’ on what he tells them. Mr. Cres- 
well had in mind a trip to the Andes of Ecuador, 
and may, for all we know, be in the South Ameri- 
ean forests by this time. We wish him good 
luck and a safe return to the wide sweeping corn- 
fields of Iowa. 

a See 


VERMONT NOTES. 


THE weather during the past winter has been 
unusually mild. The snow has been deep, with 
several thaws but no hard crusts, so disastrous to 
the grouse, and those birds are quite plentiful— 
apparently having wintered well. 

* * am 


GREY squirrels may be heard barking on the 
hardwood slopes. Nuts of all kinds were abun- 
dant last fall and they have been living high. 

* * 7 

THERE were the usual number of trout in the 
brooks at the close of last season and we are 
looking forward to good sport when the law 
allows. A recently organized club, known as the 
Caledonia Forest and Stream Club, has for its 
object fish and game protection in this county. 
The president—John W. Titcomb of St. Johns- 
bury, former State Commissioner—is a man fully 
alive to the needs of the situation and will spare 
no pains to make the club a success. 


* * _ 


WE hope for a change in the deer law at the 
coming session of the Legislature. Give us a 
longer season and protect the does. It will be 
better for the deer and better for the sports- 
man who hunts for the love of sport. The meat 
hunter should not count. W. Dustin WHITE. 
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TO 
GUN OWNERS 


Here is the economical 
¥ buy the famous 
3-in-One” oil. New 50- 
cent size contains 8 oz. or 
8 times as much as a 10- 
cent bottle. You get 3 oz. 
more oil without one cent 
more of cost. 


Cauzssioiw 


Put up inthis size 
especially for hunters and 
sportsmen. Try this new 
size—once, at all sporting 
goods dealers, hardware, 


io ATT | 
eAEVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 


TYPEWRITERS 


FREE generous sample 
tees bottle and big 
dictionary sent on request. 
Library Slips worth 5 per 
cent of cost with every 
bottle. Save them and 
get magazines free. 


GUNS ‘ 

SEWING MACHINES 

TALKING MACHINES {$ 
ZOR3# STROPS 




























“3-IN-ONE” 


fives the oldest gun a new 
lease of life!—keeps a new 
gun from getting old! Oils 
every delicate action part 
—makes magazine, trig- 
ger, shel extractor, ham- 
mer, break joints work 
promptly, properly. Never 
hardens or gums no mat- 
ter how long gun stands. 
Never evaporates. Won't 
dry out—or collect dust. 
Contains no acid. “‘3-in- 
One” removes dirt and 
grease—and every particle 
of burnt powder (black 
or smokeless) residue. 
Cleans and polishes the 
stock. Positively. pre- 
vents rust, leading or pit- 
ting. So light it penetrates 
pores of metal and forms 
a delicate, imperceptible 
coat that is absolutely 
impervious to wind or 
weather or any climate. 


*3 IN-ONE’’ OIL CO. 
151 New S8t., New York City 










We Will Sell You At 
Wholesale Agent's 


. one AMERICAN 
Price MOTORCYCLE 


. if we haven’t an agent in your city. 

| We want our machines introduced 

* in every town. We also want live 

* agents and offer the best money 
making proposition on American 
motorcycles and American bi- 
cycles. 


Write us. Do it now. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE C0., 
1380 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 


oditi in 4 With 44 plates pm = ty tw 
on s an 

tions. ‘This work eovers the feld of building for the woods 
from the simplest shelters te the most elaborate oo’ 
cabins and houses. The details and directions are very 
specific and easily comprehended, and the illustrations are 
60 numerous and so g that one will be sure to find in 
them something to his taste. Price, 1.50, postpaid. 
SPORTS AFIELD, 858 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ills. 








The FISHERMAN’S FRIEND 
SAVES rincers 


© HOOKS, TACKLE and 
Fisherman’sCenscieace 


oF. -* No Tackle Box Com- 
plete Without It. 


For sale by all sporting goods 
dealers, or by mail, 35 cents. 


E. J. FREDENDALL & CO., 
3233 to 3237 North Clark St., Dept. 3, Chicago, Ills. 














Books That Show You How 


Just Off The Press 
Automobile Troubles and How to Them; 
Automobile Driving Self-Taught: Automobile Mo- 

and Mechanism; Ignition, Timing and Valve 
Setting; A BC of the Motorcycle; Motor Boats: 
Construction and Operation. 







"Auto & Ma 





The Charles C. Thompson Co., Pub., 545-549 Wabash Av. Chicago 








DETROIT 
» ENGINE 


Other sizes at proportionate prices in stock 
ready to ship. Single cylinder engines, 
2 to 8 h. p.; double cylinders, 8 to 20 h 


. P53 
four cylinder, 50 h. p. Engines start without 

cranking. No cams, no sprockets, only three 
moving parts. All engines counterbalanced. No 
vibration. Special fuel injector burns gasoline, 
kerosene,coal oil, alcohol, naphtha distillate. Plas- 
tic white bronze bearings (no cheap babbitt used.) 





Engine onty, with- 
out Electrical or 
Boat Equipment 


Crankshaft drop forged steel. Beari 
Adjustable st-el connecting rod. 


strating Agents wanted in every t- 
ing community. Special wholesale price on 
first ou'fit sold. Sent on 30 days’ trial. (49) 

‘ DETROIT ENGINE WOR 
1330 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Ie writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afiela” 











SPORTS 
CARRIER PIGEONS IN AUSTRALIA. 


In Australia pigeons carry messages between 
Hobart and Maatsuyker Island lighthouse—a dis- 
tance of 75 miles. Last November they called a 
physician for a lighthouse attendant and prob- 
ably saved his life. Three birds are liberated 
with messages every three weeks, and when ill- 
ness occurs three additional birds are set free. 
Twelve birds in all are used for the service. The 
messages are written on a piece of paper and tied 
under the bird’s wing. The birds are fed on grey 
peas of good quality, get plenty of grit and fresh 
water, and are kept thoroughly clean. They are 
also allowed plenty of opportunity for needful 
exercise. That Maatsuyker Island lighthouse, 
which has a most isolated position, could secure 
a@ physician from Hobart sixteen hours after he 
had been sent for by pigeon post, has suggested 
important possibilities for the more general use 
of homing pigeons. Trophies are to be provided 
for homing competitions, so as to encourage own- 
ers to breed the best strains of carriers.—Rural 
Free Delivery News. 
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OF INTEREST TO CAMPERS. 


The problem of providing cold refreshments at 
just the time and place wanted, need bother the 
camper no more. Now all that is 
necessary is to include in the camp- 
ing outfit an Icy-Hot Bottle or two. 
This invention keeps cold liquids 
cold for days, without using a par- 
ticle of ice. The user simply pours 
into it the cold beverage he wishes 
to serve later; then he corks the 
bottle and carries it along. After- 
wards, when a drink is called for, 
the liquid will be found as refresh- 
ingly cold as when first poured in. 
Many also use the Icy-Hot to pro- 
vide a cold drink at night. The 
same bottle can be used in the 
winter time to keep hot liquids warm 
for 24 hours. In a word, it is an 
all- year-round necessity to any 
sportsman. Complete details of the construction, 
prices and guarantee offer can be obtained from 
the makers, The Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 214 Long- 
worth St., Cincinnati, O. They are now distrib- 
uting their new booklet free. 





net peer 


AN UNIQUE POST-OFFICE. 





Argentina has the most unique post-office in the 
world. On the extreme point of one of the south- 
ern promontories of Patagonia, near Port Famine, 
on a singularly exposed jutting rock almost over- 


topped by the water of the sea, is erected a lofty. 


flag-staff, and on the middle of the pole are 
coarsely painted in red letters the words Post 
Office. Beneath is suspended by an iron chain from 
a projecting rock a middle-sized cask with the lid 
provided with a hinge, so that it may be freely 
opened and shut, being destitute of lock or key. 





AFIELD. 


This cask forms the poct-office, but no one has 
ever applied for the office of postmaster. Vessels 
passing westward through the Straits of Magellan, 
on their way to Pacific Ocean ports, launch a boat 
and deposit letters intended for European ports, 
and take out letters or packets found in the cask 
for ports on the Pacific. Vessels passing eastward 
reverse the process. This office has been in opera- 
tion many years and its mail has never yet been 
tampered with. Letters deposited there are as 
safe for delivery as if posted in London.—The 
Postal Service Magazine. 
pe ae 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


AT the recent important National Exposition, 
held at Quito, Ecuador, South America, the Ste- 
vens Arms Company was awarded a special Di- 
ploma of Honor for the excellence of its fire- 
arms exhibit. 





THE Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Am- 
herst, was awarded the championship trophy for 
the intercollegiate indoor rifle shoot, with a score 
of 1,848 out of a possible 2,000. The Washing- 
ton State College was second with 1,843; Colum- 
bia University of New York, third, 1,814; Uni- 
versity of Idaho, fourth, 1,805; University of 
Iowa, fifth, 1,789. Twenty-two colleges com- 
peted. 

* * * 

ARE you a genuine, dyed-in-the-wool fisherman? 
If so, you will be interested in the fine line of 
baits, for all sorts of fishing, from the work- 
shop of John J. Hildebrandt, whose new 1910 
catalogue should be in the hands of every lover 
of rod and line. In addition to their regular 
spinners, the Hildebrandt Co. has just brought 
out two new styles—the SLIM ELI and the 
IDAHO spinners—which must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. One of these is for black bass and the 
other for trout and salmon. Send to the J. J. 
Hildebrandt Co., Drawer 2, Logansport, Ind., for 
a free copy of their handsome 1910 catalogue and 
see what these enthusiastic fishing people are 
doing for the angling fraternity. 


* * * 


Ross KIneEr’s article on Crow Shooting (in 
our March issue) attracted much favorable com- 
ment—arousing interest among sportsmen, in this 
capital, though rather neglected, form of sport. 
It takes a quick eye, a steady hand and straight 
powder to bring down Mr. Corvus as he comes 
flying in to the edge of the woods—cawing lustily 
the while. Especially throughout Illinois, Indiana 
and Iowa, the sportsmen who have the best suc- 
cess in crow shooting all use the Perdew Crow 
Decoys and the Perdew Crow Call (illustrated in 
our advertising pages). The various duck decoys 
and duck calls made by the Perdew factory are 
both regarded as the very best in their line and 
are sold at extremely reasonable prices. Every 
sportsman should know the Perdew duck and crow 
decoys. For circular, address Chas. H. Perdew, 
Henry, Ills. 
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Perfection for Outdoor Sleeping 


Enterprise Tent-Cot 


Proof against Sun, Shower, Mosquitos or Vermin. 
For Camp, Porch or Lawn. There is nothing 
like or equal to it. Thousands in use in every 
section of this country. 





Write for Descriptive Catalogue and Price list. 


ENTERPRISE BED CO., Dept. A, - - Hammond, Ind. 
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Mh i) ae Every true sportsman should have one of 
shal ==|our Crow Calls. A Perfect Imitation of the 
i Call of the Crow. Ours are the first and only 
® original calls on the market. All others are 
imitations. Sent by registered mail upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed 

or money refunded. 


Chas. H. Perdew, Henry, Ills. 


in writing te Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afieia.~ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


M. M. Foorr, O. F. Dickson, Oliver Brownfield 
and Ben Little of Chelan, Wash., killed the big- 
gest buck ever brought out of the hills in Central 
Washington recently. 


aa * * 


THE manufacturers of Evans Ale have been 
making high grade ale for so many years that 
they may be said to know all there is to know 
about the preparation of fine table ales. Evans 
Ale stands for quality. 

* * * 

THE Kennel Food Supply Co. makes a specialty 
of K. F. S. Biscuit with meat, Puppy Biscuits, 
Pet Dog’ Biscuits, Plain Biscuits, ete. Catalogue 
and samples may be had by addressing the Kennel 
Food Supply Co., Fairfield, Conn. 


* * * 


NASHVILLE papers tell us that vandals have 
killed a number of the deer confined in Belle Meade 
Park. These deer were purchased by the people 
through subscription and presented to the State 
for the purpose of raising a herd to be distributed 
throughout the State in due time and thus re- 
plenish its depleted stock of wild deer. 


* * * 


WE have received from Little Falls, Minn., an 
attractive photo., showing P. A. Garney, Mack 
Rail, L. P. Snow, Frank Proser and Dan Miller 
with a fine bunch of deer, which they bagged in a 
12-days hunt in Crow Wing County, 72 miles 
northwest of Brainerd, Minn. The photo is print- 
ed too black to make a good half-tone—hence its 
absence from these pages. 


* * * 


THe ‘‘Show How’? series of books, published 
by the Chas, C. Thompson Co., 549 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, is a valuable addition to mechanical lit- 
erature. There are six of these books, covering 
completely the field of automobile, motor-cycle and 
motor-boat operation. The authors are able men 
who handle their various subjects in plain, every- 
day language, so that their writings are readily 
understood by those who lack technical training. 
The entire series may be read with profit by 
everybody interested in an automobile, a motor- 
cycle or a motor-boat. 

- * - 

‘*T READ the article, Trout Fishing in Plumas 
County, in your April issue,’’ writes Walter R. 
Welch of Santa Cruz, California, ‘‘and wish to 
say that it is all right and does not hand that 
county any bouquets to which it is not entitled. 
You can just bet that old Grizzly Creek, as well 
as many other streams in Plumas County, can put 
up some good sport for the rod, and if the Editor 
of Sports AFIELD is ever able to wet a line there, 
he will say so too. The season for steel-head trout 
fishing opened in Santa Cruz County on April 1. 
Owing to the late rains, our main streams are a 
little high; but the boys are having some good 
sport just the same, and many fine fish of from 
2 to 6 pounds are being creeled every day.’’ 


AFIELD. 


FOR OUTINGS 


Get for your kit an 


and have your favorite beverage ice cold, no matter where 
you go. Keeps beer, champagne, lemonade, milk, etc., re- 
freshingly cold for days. And when tramping through the 
woods next winter the same bottle will keep coffee, punch, 
egg-nog, soup, etc., warm and flavory for 24 hours. Guaran- 
teed as represented or money refunded. 

Made of glass in plated case, leather-covered or plain, with 
handy screw-top drinking cup. Easy to clean. Pints or 
quarts. Reasonable prices. Best looking vacuum bottle on 
the market. 

Write today for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name. 
ICY-HOT BOTTLE CoO. 
214 LONGWORTH ST. CINCINNATI, O. 

Sporting Goods Dealers! Write for special offer. 





Keep Your Lunch 
Cool and 
Fresh 


This basket keeps a 

lunch cool and fresh 

24 hours—requires little 
ice—take one on your fish- 
ing, hunting and auto trips. 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator Basket This style in three sizes: 
Strongly built of tough rattan— -50, $4.50 and $5. 
lined with nickel-plated or white Money back if not satis- 
enamelled metal—rust-p roof, dust- factory. 

proof and almost wear- proof. If 

your dealer hasn’t it, we'll send 

one direct. Write for booklet. 


Burlington Basket Co., 42 Main St., 





Burlington, Towa. 

















AS TO SMALL-BORE GUNS. 


PaRKER Bros., Meriden, Conn.—makers of the 
world-famous Parker Gun—have just published 
a very interesting article, entitled Small Bore 
Guns, a copy of which they would be pleased to 
send free of charge to any reader of Sports 
AFIELD on receipt of request. It is an able brief 
on behalf of the handy little 20-gauge double- 
barrel shotgun, which is fast becoming univer- © 
sally popular as its intrinsic good points are be- 
coming better understood. 











